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FINANCING THE UNITED NATIONS 


The crisis over the Office of the Secretary-General which arose 
with the Soviet “troika” proposal and loomed so large following 
the death of Mr. Hammarskjold has been resolved at least tem- 
porarily. But the financial crisis continues unabated. Ambassador 
Stevenson of the United States recently declared that “if matters 
continue as they have gone thus far, the treasury of the United 
Nations will be empty, and its credit exhausted, by the end of 
March, 1962.” In their response to this challenge the member 
states reveal the ambivalent attitudes that lie beneath professions 
of devotion to the United Nations. 

Two permanent members of the Security Council have refused 
to contribute to the Congo operation and one—the USSR—is 
opposed in principle to financing any extraordinary expenses. 
Another can barely pay its contribution to the regular budget 
and a fourth spearheads economy drives. Many of the smaller 
powers seem to consider the United Nations a Philemon’s bowl 
that automatically refills itself. As a result the United Nations 
teeters on the brink, dangerously dependent upon one power— 
the United States. The present article analyzes the situation, con- 
siders steps that might be taken within the existing framework, 
and explores various possibilities for making the Organization 
more independent of the vagaries of national financial support. 


JOHN G. STOESSINGER is Associate Professor of Political 
Science at Hunter College of the City University of New York 
and Visiting Associate Professor at the School of International 
Affairs of Columbia University. He is the author of The Refugee 
and the World Community (1956) and of The Might of Nations: 
World Politics in Our Time (1961). A member of the Commis- 
sion to Study the Organization of Peace, he co-authored its 
Eleventh Report, Organizing Peace in the Nuclear Age (1959), 
and its Twelfth Report, Peaceful Coexistence: A New Challenge 
to the United Nations (1960). 
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The Financial Crisis 


My credit now stands on such slippery ground . . . 


—SHAKESPEARE, 
Julius Caesar, Ul, 1. 


THERE HAS NEVER been a shortage of Cassandras predicting 
that the United Nations would end with a bang. There now 
exists a real possibility that it may end in a whimper. A fiscal 
crisis has been in the making over the past few years which 
has become a threat to the very life of the Organization. 

The cost for 1961 of the entire United Nations system is 
approximately $450,000,000. ‘This figure includes the regular 
budget of over $60,000,000 net and at least $90,000,000 
for the specialized agencies; roughly $150,000,000 for the 
two peace-keeping operations in the Middle East and in 
the Congo; and another $150,000,000 for the voluntary pro- 
grams. The immediate cause of the present Crisis is the cost 
of the two United Nations peace forces. Defaults and arrears 
are threatening the Organization with a deficit of $150,000,- 
000 by the end of 1961. Secretary-General Hammarskjold was 
forced to borrow extensively from other funds and to juggle 
accounts in order to keep UNEF and the Congo Force in the 
field. But this sort of temporizing can only postpone, not pre- 
vent, the moment of truth. 

If one applies the standards of national defense budgets, 
the amount involved is a pittance. Seldom have so many im- 
portant people argued so tenaciously about so little money. 
The reason for this seeming paradox is that fiscal problems 
in the United Nations cannot be divorced from their politi- 
cal context. Indeed, they are but another dimension of the 
political struggle for power and order that is being waged in 
the world organization. 





The Role of Assessment 


THE core of United Nations revenue for the continuing 
operations of the Organization is raised by assessment of 
member states according to an agreed scale of contributions. 
For the first ten years, member states were assessed for only 
the regular budget of the United Nations and the budgets of 
the specialized agencies. More than one-half of the costs of all 
United Nations programs had to depend on voluntary con- 
tributions for their support. In 1956 this picture changed 
dramatically. The General Assembly, after a heated debate, 
decided to assess members for the sum of $10,000,000 to de- 
fray the costs of the establishment and initial operations of a 
United Nations Emergency Force (UNEF) in the Middle 
Fast. 

This action set an important precedent. Since UNEF had 
to be retained as an important stabilizing influence in the 
area, the General Assembly found it necessary to assess mem- 
ber states about $20,000,000 in each succeeding year. And 
when the United Nations was confronted with a grave polit- 
ical crisis in 1960 in the Congo, the General Assembly again 
resolved to rely primarily on assessment for financing a Unit- 
ed Nations Force in the Congo (ONUC). By assessing the 
member states $100,000,000 to cover ONUC’s costs for the 
first ten months of 1961, the Assembly in effect decided that 
voluntary contributions would no longer suffice as the most 
important single source of United Nations revenue. The 
combined UNEF and ONUC assessment now amounted to 
more than twice the regular United Nations budget and ex- 
ceeded the combined costs of the voluntary United Nations 
programs. Indeed, assessment has now become the most im- 
portant source of revenue for the United Nations. 
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The Basis of Assessment 


The regular budget for the past ten years has been between 
$48,000,000 and $63,000,000 net. This assessed budget com- 
prises three broad categories. First, administrative expenses, 
accounting for about 60 per cent of the total, include the 
costs of providing the services essential for the work of the 
Organization, such as personnel, conference servicing, public 
information, and over-all “housekeeping” activities. Second, 
basic non-operational programs comprising the work of the 
Departments of Political and Security Council Affairs, Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs, Trusteeship, and Legal Affairs, 
account for roughly 20 per cent of the total. The final 20 per 
cent is earmarked for operational activities in member states, 
such as the regular technical assistance program, and for spe- 
cial missions, such as the United Nations Truce Supervision 
Organization in Palestine and the Committee on South West 
Africa. 

The Charter provisions with regard to the budget are em- 
bodied in Articles 17, 18, and 19. Article 17 reads as follows: 


1. The General Assembly shall consider and approve the budget 
of the Organization. 

2. The expenses of the Organization shall be borne by the 
Members as apportioned by the General Assembly. 


3. The General Assembly shall consider and approve any finan- 
cial and budgetary arrangements with specialized agencies re- 
ferred to in Article 57 and shall examine the administrative 
budgets of such specialized agencies with a view to making rec- 
ommendations to the agencies concerned. 


Several observations are pertinent. In the first place, the 
Charter makes it quite clear that ultimate budgetary author- 
ity lies with the General Assembly. The League of Nations 
Covenant omitted this stipulation and thus precipitated a 
tug of war of several years’ duration between the League 
Council and Assembly before the latter finally gained fiscal 
control.’ In the United Nations system, this power of the 
purse placed the General Assembly in a strategic position. 


1See J. David Singer, ‘““The Finances of the League of Nations,” Interna- 
tional Organization, Vol. 13, No. 2 (Spring 1959). 
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Second, the General Assembly was to apportion the budget 
among the member states. In this connection, the framers at 
San Francisco decided to give the Assembly as much flexibil- 
ity as possible, refusing to tie it down to any detailed method 
of budgetary procedure. 

Finally, Article 17 recognizes the autonomous character of 
the specialized agencies within the United Nations system. 
Whereas in the League all technical programs were subsumed 
under the League budget, the United Nations system in- 
cludes twelve specialized agencies and the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, each with a budget and financial 
system of its own. Based on the powers written into Article 
17, the United Nations has signed agreements with special- 
ized agencies and IAEA which vary somewhat but in most 
cases provide for consultation by the agencies with the United 
Nations in preparing their budgets, and for examination of 
the administrative budgets and possible recommendations by 
the General Assembly; the agencies in general agree to “con- 
form as far as may be practicable to standard forms and prac- 
tices recommended by the United Nations.” ‘Two important 
exceptions are the agreements with the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development and the International 
Monetary Fund: these agencies, which finance their own 
operations from earnings and merely furnish annual reports 
to the Assembly, are exempt even from this perfunctory de- 
gree of supervision. In practice, the budgetary processes of 
most of the specialized agencies follow the United Nations 
pattern, with fiscal power vested in the deliberative body. 
This means that the United Nations system comprises a 
multiplicity of assessed budgets, with the General Assembly 
in clear control of the United Nations budget but with little 
more than a foot in the door of the specialized agencies. 

Article 18, which deals with voting procedure in the Gen- 
eral Assembly, is relevant to finance in the sense that it 
specifically provides that budgetary questions are to be de- 
cided by a two-thirds majority. The League of Nations re- 
quired unanimity on budgetary matters and was often almost 
paralyzed as a result. 
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Article 19 incorporates one more lesson that the framers 

learned from precedent. Nothing in the League Covenant 
had provided for action in case of failure by a member state 
to pay its assessed contributions. As a result, League members 
had accumulated arrears without inhibitions. The San Fran- 
cisco Conference, after weighing several possible penalties, 
decided on the loss of voting privileges in the General Assem- 
bly. As stated in Article 19: 
A Member of the United Nations which is in arrears in the 
payment of its financial contributions to the Organization shall 
have no vote in the General Assembly if the amount of its 
arrears equals or exceeds the amount of the contributions due 
from it for the preceding two full years. The General Assembly 
may, nevertheless, permit such a Member to vote if it is satisfied 
that the failure to pay is due to conditions beyond the control 
of the Member. 


Article 19 has never been invoked. With one minor excep- 
tion,” no nation has ever fallen in arrears for more than two 
years on its assessment of the regular budget, although the 
same cannot be said regarding the special assessments for 
UNEF and ONUC. 

The assessment principle was implied but not spelled out 
in detail in Article 17. The Committee on Financial Arrange- 
ments recommended in late 1945 that the task of preparing 
a detailed scheme be entrusted by the General Assembly to an 
expert Committee on Contributions whose members were to 
serve for “relatively long terms,” be selected on the basis of 
‘broad geographical representation and experience,” and be 
nationals of different states. This Committee, in preparing 
the assessment scale, was to take into account member states’ 
Capacity to pay as determined by four criteria: total national 
income, per-capita income, war-caused economic dislocation, 
and ability to acquire foreign currency. 

The ten-member Committee on Contributions has a broad 
mandate and hence a very delicate job. Its history has been 
quite stormy. When first confronted in 1946 with its impor- 
tant taskk—the preparation of a scale of assessments—its diffi- 


2 See p. 60. 





culties were compounded by the absence of complete and 
reliable statistical information with regard to the four criteria 
that were to serve as guidelines. To help the Committee’s 
evaluation of “capacity to pay,” the United Nations Statisti- 
cal Office was instructed to gather the relevant information 
as quickly as possible. Although the Committee found “some 
lacunae” in the figures submitted by governments to the 
Statistical Office, it nevertheless proposed a scale for the first 
three years of United Nations operations. 

The proposed United States assessment—almost half the 
total budget—was most controversial. That country’s dele- 
gation objected strenuously on two grounds. Senator Arthur 
H. Vandenberg pointed out that the 49.89 per-cent figure 
was not an accurate reflection of the United States’ capacity 
to pay. Moreover, even if the figures were accurate, it would 
be unwise to make the Organization so dependent upon the 
financial contribution of one member. Instead, he proposed 
that no state should be assessed more than one-third of the 
total budget. Nevertheless, the United States agreed to a 


temporary assessment of 39.89 per cent for 1946. 

During the next ten years the United States gradually 
succeeded in having its assessment reduced to the one-third 
ceiling. At the same time it waged a vigorous campaign to 
raise the Soviet share, which then amounted to 6.34 per cent. 
A 1954 Senate Foreign Relations Committee study noted: 


Senator Alexander Wiley reports that on one day in 1952, for 
example, he listened to a member of the Ukrainian delegation 
in one committee of the General Assembly speak with great 
pride of the remarkable economic progress his country had made 
since the war. The Senator then went to another committee 
where he heard a second member of the Ukrainian delegation 
explain with equal fervor why his Government was unable to 
increase its contribution to the U.N. budget.? 


3 Budgetary and Financial Problems of the United Nations, Staff Study 
No. 6, Dec. 1954, in Review of the United Nations Charter: Compilation of 
Studies Prepared . . . Pursuant to S. Res. 126, Subcommittee on the United 
Nations Charter, Cmtte. on For. Rel., US. Senate, 83rd Cong., 2nd _ Sess. 
a GPO, 1955), p. 160. Hereinafter cited as Senate Staff Study 
4 . . 
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During the ten-year battle in the Committee on Contribu- 
tions, statistical information gradually improved, war dam- 
ages were repaired, the European economies recovered, and 
momentous changes occurred in the international balance 
of payments. All these developments were reflected in the 
annual alterations made by the Committee in the assessment 
scale. By 1956 a formula could for the first time be codified 
for a three-year period. The United States assessment was 
reduced to the one-third limit, the Soviet share increased to 
nearly 14 per cent, and the United Kingdom assessment 
lowered to less than 10 per cent. 

The battle in the Contributions Committee, however, was 
not merely a reflection of the East-West struggle. The one- 
third ceiling suggested by the United States elicited in 1954 
a Canadian demand for a ceiling on any member state’s per- 
capita assessment, in addition to the ceiling on its total as- 
sessment. The net effect would have been that countries with 
high national incomes and small populations would not be 
assessed more per capita than the United States. The Cana- 
dian plan was vigorously opposed by the delegates from the 
small developing nations on the ground that it would lead 
to a greater financial burden for the poorer countries. As a 
result, a compromise resolution was adopted in which those 
countries whose per-capita assessment exceeded that of the 
United States (Canada, New Zealand, Sweden, and Iceland) 
were promised that the difference between their per-capita 
assessment and that of the United States would not increase.‘ 

Since 1956 the Committee on Contributions has had little 
more than routine responsibilities. The basic pattern of as- 
sessment has been set and the changes in each subsequent 
evaluation have been minor. Contrary to expectations, the 
admission of new states has made little difference in total 
revenues. Most of the new African nations have been as- 
sessed the minimum of 0.04 per cent. Not only has the 
increase in membership not resulted in an appreciable re- 
duction in the share of member states already in the Organi- 


4 By 1961 the U.S. per-capita assessment was exceeded only by Canada’s. 
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zation, but the cost of alterations at United Nations Head- 
quarters to accommodate the increased membership has 
required an increase in the older members’ contributions. 

Surveying the present pattern of assessment, one conclu- 
sion is striking: a large portion of the United Nations regular 
budget is dependent upon a very small minority of the mem- 
bership. Fifty countries constituting 50 per cent of the mem- 
bership are assessed only a little over 3 per cent of the budget. 
‘Twenty countries constituting 20 per cent of the membership 
contribute almost 90 per cent of the total. The Big Five are 
responsible for almost two-thirds, the United States for al- 
most one-third. 


The Regular Budget 


In the case of the regular budget the collection of contribu- 
tions has not posed a serious problem. Every year a number 
of states lag behind, but the total of arrears has never ex- 
ceeded 15 per cent of the entire budget. Some members fall 
almost two years behind but always manage to complete their 
contributions before the question of invoking Article 19 
arises. China has been the largest single debtor and has 
usually been responsible for over three-quarters of the total 
arrears. This is not surprising, since that country continues 
to pay the fifth largest assessment, calculated on the basis of 
mainland China although its resources are limited to the 
island of Formosa. But even China manages to pay before 
Article 19 can be invoked. 

Conscious of the potential problem of arrears, the General 
Assembly in 1946 established a Working Capital Fund from 
which the Secretary-General is authorized to advance “‘such 
funds as may be necessary to finance budgetary appropria- 
tions pending receipt of contributions.” The Fund _ has 
fluctuated between $20,000,000 and $25,000,000. Until the 
Congo crisis of 1960 threatened the entire financial structure 
of the United Nations, the Working Capital Fund was a 
fairly successful device for meeting emergencies. 

In its attempts to close the gap between assessment and 
actual payment, the General Assembly has also empowered 
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the Secretary-General to accept funds in currencies other 
than United States dollars. Although originally contributions 
were to be assessed and paid in the currency of the host 
country, in practice the Secretary-General has found it pos- 
sible each year to accept a certain sum in other currencies. 
The total thus payable has fluctuated over the years between 
5 per cent and 35 per cent of the total budget. On several 
occasions it has resulted in prompt payment by states which 
otherwise might have accumulated arrears. 


In the search for revenue, the size and nature of the ap- 

propriations must always be kept in mind. As the Organiza- 
tion’s revenue problems have grown, so, too, have demands 
for economy in expenditures. Authorizing and approving 
expenditures under the United Nations regular budget is a 
lengthy and cumbersome process. In the words of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee study: 
The U.N. budget probably is given as careful a scrutiny as any 
budget of a similar size anywhere in the world. Representatives 
from member states in the General Assembly often spend days 
debating relatively modest sums which would be considered by 
some national legislative bodies in a matter of hours or even 
minutes.5 


The United Nations budget process somewhat resembles 
that of the federal government of the United States. Budget 
estimates for each fiscal year are prepared by the Secretariat 
and approved by the Secretary-General. These estimates are 
then studied by a specially constituted body, the General As- 
sembly’s Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budg- 
etary Questions. This nine-member committee is supposed 
to be a body of individual experts, but in fact it has become 
a political body, little more than a Fifth Committee in micro- 
cosm.® Its comments and recommendations are submitted to 


5 Senate Staff Study No. 6, p. 161. 

6 J. David Singer, Financing International Organization: The United Na- 
tions Budget Process (The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1961), chap. 8, passim. 
Not unexpectedly, in view of the Committee’s political significance, a proposal 
has been submitted this year that it be enlarged to take account of the doub- 
ling in United Nations membership. See United Nations Doc. A/4916, 10 Oct. 
1961. The Fifth Committee has since recommended that the Advisory Com- 
mittee’s membership be increased to twelve. 
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the Fifth Committee along with the original budget estimates 
of the Secretary-General. In practice, this very often gives the 
Advisory Committee members, now wearing different hats 
as Assembly delegates, the chance to recommend further cuts 
in appropriations. Although the Secretary-General usually 
participates in the debates of the Fifth Committee to defend 
his figures, the General Assembly in most cases adopts the 
Advisory Committee’s recommendations as modified by the 
Fifth Committee. The entire process is characterized by such 
a strong emphasis on economy that one expert sees “national 
miserliness” showing through everywhere, and wistfully sug- 
gests that delegates ‘“‘give at least as much attention to the 
policy implications of financial decisions as they do to finan- 
cial implications of policy decisions.” 

The United Nations regular budget has risen over the 
years in a gentle upward curve. This has also been true of 
the assessed budgets of the specialized agencies, whose com- 
bined total is a third more than that of the United Nations. 
The pattern of raising revenue and appropriating expendi- 
tures in the agencies resembles the budgetary process of the 
parent organization, although there are two minor variations 
worthy of note. First, the wide variations in membership 
(from 45 in the case of the Inter-Governmental Maritime 
Consultative Organization to 102 in the Universal Postal 
Union) has resulted in different scales of assessment; and 
second, the Soviet bloc’s erratic membership pattern has 
skewed assessments in some agencies. 


UNEF 


It is generally accepted today that the United Nations 
Emergency Force was a political and military milestone for 
the United Nations. For the first time an international force 
was constituted, one not dominated by any single power. 
What is less well known is the fact that it also represented 
a fiscal milestone in the life of the world organization. For 
the first time an international body decided that the costs 


7 Singer, Financing International Organization, op. cit., pp. 176-177. 
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of such an international force should be shared by the na- 
tions of the world community. This decision was to have 
far-reaching consequences. 

The father of UNEF was Lester B. Pearson of Canada. 
When, on 2 November 1956, the General Assembly was 
locked in acrimonious debate over the British-French-Israeli 
action in Suez, Mr. Pearson proposed that peace and security 
be restored through a United Nations Force. The Canadian 
resolution passed without a negative vote and the Secretary- 
General set about improvising the Force. After a great deal 
of delicate maneuvering, 6,000 troops—contingents from ten 
countries (Brazil, Canada, Colombia, Denmark, Finland, 
India, Indonesia, Norway, Sweden, and Yugoslavia)—were 
ready for action.’ But it was clear that unless the question 
of financing was solved, the Force would not get beyond the 
paper stage. And unless it was solved reasonably well, UNEF 
would be short-lived indeed. Hence the Secretary-General, 
in his proposals to the General Assembly, gave the matter 
of financing the Force his most careful attention. 

On 21 November 1956, the Secretary-General recom- 
mended that a Special Account outside the regular budget 
be set up for UNEF and that the costs of the Force be shared 
by the member states on the basis of the scale of assessments 
to be adopted for the 1957 budget. In addition, he suggested 
an initial assessment of $10,000,000 to meet the immediate 
cash needs of the Force. As will be seen, the Special Account 
device was a crucial decision. The Secretary-General pre- 
ferred it to inclusion of UNEF expenditures in the regular 
budget because he wanted funds for the Force immediately, 
while the latter course would almost certainly have resulted 
in serious delay. This technique was successful and the Gen- 
eral Assembly established the Special Account of $10,000,000 
on 26 November as an interim measure. 

On 3 December the Secretary-General faced the central 
problem—that of allocating the balance of the expenses of 


8 For a complete analysis of the political and military implications of 
UNEF, see William R. Frye, A United Nations Peace Force (New York, Oce- 
ana for the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1957). 
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the Force—and indicated to the Assembly that the only 
equitable way of meeting the costs henceforth was to share 
them in accordance with the 1957 scale of assessments. Al- 
though financed under a Special Account, the Secretary- 
General nevertheless considered UNEF costs as “United Na- 
tions expenditures within the general scope and intent of 
Article 17 of the Charter.”® This proposal touched off a storm 
of controversy and profoundly divided the Fifth Committee 
of the Assembly. 

The United States delegate agreed with the Secretary- 
General and pointed out that the Committee's decision would 
be of crucial importance for the future of the Organization. 
He was supported by most of the Western nations. The state- 
ment of the delegate from New Zealand was typical: “Such 
responsibilities must be borne not by a fifth or a quarter of 
the Members or by one or two countries, but by all.’’!° This 
view was sharply challenged by the delegates from the Soviet 
bloc, who insisted that the entire cost of the operation should 
be borne by those countries which had precipitated the crisis 
—Britain, France, and Israel. The New Zealand delegation 
retorted that not even in the case of Korea had it been con- 
sidered that the country named as aggressor by the Assembly 
should pay the costs of the Korean action. The Arab states 
supported the Soviet view and suggested that it was “morally 
and logically unfounded” to expect Egypt, a victim of ag- 
gression, to contribute to the costs of the Force. 

Several delegations expressed points of view which fell 
along a fairly wide spectrum between the two extremes of 
the Western and Soviet positions. The Brazilian delegate 
suggested that countries contributing troops should have 
their assessments reduced accordingly. The Spanish repre- 
sentative proposed a formula whereby the major part of the 
cost would be borne by the Big Five, and the remaining por- 
tion by all member states including the Big Five. The Latin 
American countries, in a joint statement, disputed the Secre- 


9 United Nations General Assembly, Official Records (GAOR); 11th Sess., 
5th Cmtte., 541st Mtg., 3 Dec. 1956, para. 79. 
10 Jbid., 545th Mtg., 6 Dec. 1956, para. 3. 
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tary-General’s position. The suggestion that the costs of 
UNEF should be considered under Article 17 was, they as- 
serted, “‘at the very least, open to question” and offered the 
added disadvantage that Article 19 might thereby by invoked: 
It would be regrettable if, by reason of the apportionment of 
fresh burdens which could not at present be assessed, but which 
might very well come close to the amount of the annual United 
Nations budget, certain Member States were to find themselves 
in the situation envisaged in Article 19." 


Pointing out the primary responsibility of the Big Five for 
keeping the peace, the joint statement proposed that only 10 
per cent of the costs be assessed according to the regular scale 
and that the major part be raised through voluntary con- 
tributions from member states. 

After an exhaustive debate, almost all of the Secretary- 
General’s proposal was included in the Fifth Committee’s 
draft resolution, adopted by the General Assembly by a vote 
of 62 in favor, 8 against, and 7 abstentions. By this resolution, 
the Assembly decided 
that the expenses of the United Nations Emergency Force, other 
than for such pay, equipment, supplies and services as may be 
furnished without charge by Governments of Member States, 
shall be borne by the United Nations and shall be apportioned 
among the Member States, to the extent of $10 million, in 
accordance with the scale of assessments adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly for contributions to the annual budget of the 
Organization for the financial year 1957; . . . that this decision 
shall be without prejudice to the subsequent apportionment of 
any expenses in excess of $10 million which may be incurred 
in connexion with the Force.” 


Since the principle of collective responsibility was estab- 
lished, the United States delegation declared itself willing to 
meet up to half the amount in excess of $10,000,000 through 
a voluntary contribution provided other governments con- 
tributed the remaining half. 

The assessment pattern was now set. In each succeeding 
year the General Assembly assessed the lion’s share of UNEF 


11 [bid., 547th Mtg., 10 Dec. 1956, para. 4. 
12 General Assembly Res. 1089 (XI), 21 Dec. 1956. 





expenditures in a similar manner: $15,000,000 in 1957, 
$25,000,000 in 1958, and $15,000,000 in 1959. Each year the 
General Assembly went through agonizing debate before 
arriving at this decision. In 1960, because of pressure from 
the Latin American and newly admitted nations, the pattern 
was changed somewhat. The Assembly considered it desirable 
to reduce the financial burden of those governments having 
the least capacity to pay and decided accordingly that volun- 
tary contributions pledged prior to 31 December 1959 should 
be applied as a credit to reduce by 50 per cent the contribu- 
tions of as many governments as possible, commencing with 
those assessed at the minimum of 0.04 per cent. The net 
result of this change was that the United States and the 
United Kingdom, the two largest voluntary contributors, 
assumed some of the burden of the smaller nations. The 
1960 assessment under the new rule was $20,000,000, that 
of 1961 somewhat more than $19,000,000. The amounts 
varied from year to year because some governments, notably 
the United States and Canada, decided to forgo their right 
to reimbursement for special services such as airlifts and other 
means of transportation. All in all, since the inception of 
UNEF the General Assembly has assessed member states 
about $100,000,000 for the costs of the Force—almost twice 
the cost of the regular annual budget for the United Nations. 

The decision to assess the member states has not solved 
the problem of financing UNEF. The heart of this problem 
has been to close the gap between assessment and collection. 
Each year arrears and defaults have amounted to roughly 
one-third of the total assessment. Since voluntary contribu- 
tions have rarely exceeded 20 per cent of the annual cost of 
operations, UNEF has been running a serious annual deficit 
and has had to draw heavily on the Working Capital Fund. 
The arrears now exceed $35,000,000. 

Over one-third of the member states of the United Nations 
have defaulted in part or in full on their assessment. Some 
of the members in arrears, notably the newly admitted na- 
tions, have conceded their legal responsibility to pay but 
have claimed financial hardship. Theirs is primarily a prac- 
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tical problem and poses the least difficulty. Others, however, 
such as most of the Latin American countries, have regarded 
each Assembly resolution solely as a recommendation, not as 
a legal obligation. They pose the problem of legal principle. 
Finally, and most radically, the Soviet bloc and the Arab 
countries, by stressing that “the aggressors must pay,” have 
raised the problem of legal obligation under the Charter in 
its starkest form. 

The Secretary-General’s position was clear: all member 
states have a legal obligation to pay under Article 17 of the 
Charter. This view has been supported by a majority of the 
membership. It is a view that may be buttressed by several 
arguments. First, UNEF’s status is that of a subsidiary organ 
of the General Assembly under Article 22 of the Charter. 
Such an organ comes within the meaning of Article 17. 
Second, the language of Articles 17, 18, and 19 is imperative 
and clearly implies that even those voting against a financial 
resolution are bound by the principle expressed in the state- 
ment that “the expenses of the Organization shall be borne 
by the Members as apportioned by the General Assembly.” 
Indeed, several times in the history of the United Nations 
the creation of subsidiary bodies was protested by some states, 
but such protests never extended to the question of legal 
obligation to contribute to the expenses of these bodies. 

On the other hand, the majority position is open to reason- 
able doubt. The finances of all United Nations organs are 
subsumed under the regular budget. UNEF, however, is 
financed through a Special Account separate from the regu- 
lar budget. While the Secretary-General preferred this tech- 
nique because at a time of acute emergency it probably 
would not have been possible to persuade the Assembly to 
include UNEF in the regular budget, this procedure opened 
the door to a good deal of ambiguity and may well have set 
an unfortunate precedent for the future financing of United 
Nations peace and security operations."* By thus isolating the 


13 For a detailed study of UNEF financing, see Gabriella Rosner, The 
United Nations Emergency Force, Chap. 7 (unpub. doctoral dissertation, 


‘ Columbia Univ., New York, 1961). 
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Table 2 


ASSESSMENTS FOR UNITED NATIONS FORCES IN 196! 
($US in thousands) 


UNEF (1 Jan.-31 Dec.) ONUC (1 Jan.-3! Oct.) 


Gross Net Gross Net 
Member Assess- Assess- Pay- Assess- Assess- Pay- 
ment ment! ments ment ment2 ments 


Afghanistan i 59.4 11.9 
Albania : : 39.6 7.9 
Argentina 1,099.6 219.9 
Australia in full 1,773.2 1,773.2 
Austria — 426.0 426.0 
Belgium 200.0 1,287.8 1,287.8 
Bolivia ; ; 39.6 7.9 
Brazil 1,010.4 202.1 
Bulgaria 158.5 31.7 
Burma 7.4 79.2 15.8 
Byelorussia 465.6 465.6 
Cambodia 7.5 3.7 39.6 7.9 
Cameroun 7.5 7.5 39.6 7.9 
Canada 585.0 581.9 in full 3,080.7 3,080.7 
Cent, Afr. ; 7.5 3.8 in full 39.6 7.9 
Ceylon 18.8 9.3 in full 99.1 19.8 
Chad 75 3.8 39.6 A 
Chile 50.8 25.1 267.5 53.5 
China 942.4 466.2 4,962.9 2,481.4 
Colombia 58.3 28.8 307.1 61.4 
Congo (Brazza.) 7.5 7.5 39.6 7.9 
Congo (Leo.) 7.5 3.8 39.6 7.9 
Costa Rica 7.5 3.7 39.6 7.9 
Cuba 47.0 46.8 247.6 49.5 
Cyprus 75 3.8 39.6 7.9 
Czechoslovakia 163.7 162.8 861.8 861.8 
Dahomey 7.5 3.8 3.4 39.6 7.9 
Denmark 112.9 112.3 in full ” 594.4 594.4 
Dominican Rep. 9.4 9.4 -- 49.5 9.9 
Ecuador 11.3 5.6 in full 59.4 11.9 
El Salvador 9.4 4.7 49.5 9.9 
Ethiopia 11.3 5.6 59.4 11g 
Fed. of Malaya 32.0 15.8 in full 168.4 33.7 


*In full arrears after 1957. *in full arrears, 1960 net assessment. 
tin partial arrears after 1957. tin partial arrears, 1960 assessmenst. 


1 After reductions requested and received under General Assembly Res. 1575 (XV). 
2 After reductions pursuant to General Assembly Res. 1619 (XY). 
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Member 


Finland 
France 
Gabon 
Ghana 
Greece 
Guatemala 
Guinea 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Hungary 
Iceland 
India 
Indonesia 
Iran 

Iraq 

Ireland 
Israel 

Italy 

Ivory Coast 
Japan 
Jordan 

Laos 
Lebanon 
Liberia 
Libya 
Luxembourg 
Madagascar 
Mali 

Mexico 
Morocco 
Nepal 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua 
Niger 
Nigeria 


1 After reductions requested and received under General Assembly Res. 1575 (XV). 
2 After reductions pursuant to General Assembly Res. 1619 (XV). 


Table 2 (cont'd) 


UNEF (1 Jan.-31 Dec.) 


Gross 
Assess- 
ment 


67.7 
1,203.9 
7.5 


Net 
Assess- 
ment! 


67.4 
1,197.5 
3.8 


Pay- 


ments 


in full 
in full 
in full 


ONUC (1 Jan.-31 Oct.) 


Gross 
Assess- 


ment 


356.6 


6,339.8 


39.6 


13.2 6.5 
43.3 21.4 
9.4 4.7 
7.5 7.5 
7.5 3.7 
7.5 3.7 
79.0 78.6 
7.5 3.7 
462.8 228.9 
88.4 43.7 
39.5 19.5 
16.9 16.8 
30.1 29.9 
26.3 26.2 
423.3 421.0 
11.3 5.6 
412.0 203.7 
7.5 7.5 
7.5 3.7 
9.4 4.7 
75 3.7 
7.5 7.5 
11.3 11.2 
11.3 5.6 
7.5 7.5 
133.6 132.8 
26.3 13.0 
7.5 3.7 
190.0 189.0 
79.0 78.6 
7.5 3.7 
7.5 3.8 
39.5 19.8 


*In full arrears after 1957. 
tin partial arrears after 1957. 


69.3 

227.8 

49.5 

39.6 

39.6 

39.6 

416.0 

39.6 

2,436.9 

465.6 

208.0 

89.2 

158.5 

138.7 

2,228.8 

59.4 

in full 2,169.4 
— 39.6 
_ 39.6 
—t 49.5 
—t 39.6 
—_* 39.6 

in full 59.4 
2.5 59.4 
39.6 

703.3 

—}| 138.7 
—* 39.6 

in full 1,000.5 
in full 416.0 
39.6 

39.6 

208.0 


Net 
Assess- 
ment2 


356.6 
6,339.8 
7.9 
13.9 
45.6 
9.9 

7.9 

7.9 

7.9 
83.2 
7.9 
1,218.4 
93.1 
41.6 
17.8 
31.7 
27.7 
2,228.8 
11.9 
1,084.7 
7.9 

7.9 

9.9 

7.9 

7.9 
11.9 
11.9 
7.9 
140.7 
27.7 
7.9 
1,000.5 
416.0 
7.9 

7.9 
41.6 


Pay- 
ments 


in full 


* 


—| 
oat 


in full 
in full 


* 


*in full arrears, 1960 net assessment. 
tin partial arrears, 1960 assessmenst. 
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Member 


Norway 
Pakistan 
Panama 
Paraguay 
Peru 
Philippines 
Poland 
Portugal 
Romania 
Saudi Arabia 
Senegal 
Somalia 
South Africa 
Spain 

Sudan 
Sweden 
Thailand 
Togo 

Tunisia 
Turkey 
Ukraine 
USSR 

UAR 

United Kingdom 
United States 
Upper Volta 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 
Yemen 
Yugoslavia 


TOTAL 


Table 2 (concl'd) 


UNEF (1 Jan.-3! Dec.) 


Gross Net 
Assess- Assess- 
ment ment! 


5.6 

7.5 
104.8 
174.0 
11.2 
260.1 
14.9 
3.8 

4.7 
54.9 
336.8 
2,548.5 
59.9 
1,453.9 
6,115.5 
7.5 
11.2 
46.5 
7.5 
32.6 


Pay- 
ments 


in full 


in full 


in full 
in full 


in full 


*Iin full arrears after 1957. 
tin partial arrears after 1957. 


ONUC (1 Jan.-31 Oct.) 


485.4 
396.2 
39.6 
39.6 
109.0 
426.0 
1,357.1 
198.1 
336.8 
59.4 
59.4 
39.6 
554.7 
921.2 
59.4 
1,376.9 
158.5 
39.6 
49.5 
584.4 
1,783.1 
13,491.8 
317.0 
7,706.8 
32,204. 
39.6 
118.9 
495.3 
39.6 
346.7 


485.4 
79.2 
7.9 

7.9 
21.8 
85.2 
678.6 
39.6 
336.8 
11.9 
11.9 
7.9 
554.7 
184.3 
11.9 
1,376.9 
31.7 
7.9 

9.9 
116.9 
1,783.1 
13,491.8 
63.4 
7,706.8 
32,204.1 
7.9 
23.8 
99.1 
7.9 
69.3 


in full 


oe @#.4 @4@ % &# #& @ 


> © -3 -@ 


5,780.1 
in full 


$18,989.9 $17,234.9 $4,852.7 |$100,000.0 $84,694.4 $45,950.4 


*\n full arrears, 1960 net assessment. 
tin partial arrears, 1960 assessmenst. 


1 After reductions requested and received under General Assembly Res. 1575 (XV). 
2 After reductions pursuant to General Assembly Res. 1619 (XV). 


SOURCES: United Nations Docs. ST/ADM/Ser. B/150, 4 Oct. 1961, and A/C.5/879, 28 Sept. 1961. 





finances of the Force, the Secretary-General implied that the 
costs of UNEF were of an extraordinary nature. Thus the 
question may be raised whether Articles 17 and 19 are 
indeed applicable in this case. 

At any rate, although the numerous arrears and defaults 
had put the United Nations into serious financial straits by 
1960, UNEF never threatened the financial structure of the 
Organization itself. It was the operation in the Congo which 
was to shake this structure to its very foundations. 


ONUC 


Historians may differ with Mr. Hammarskjold’s view that 
the United Nations’ task in the Congo was the most im- 
portant responsibility that the world organization had to 
shoulder in the first fifteen years of its lifetime. Few, how- 
ever, will disagree that the Congo problem required every 
diplomatic and military resource that the United Nations 
could possibly muster. 

The United Nations was first called into the infant African 
republic to ensure both withdrawal of Belgian troops and 
maintenance of order in the existing vacuum that had 
reduced the Congo to a state of political unrest verging on 
anarchy and civil war. At a stormy meeting on the night of 
13-14 July 1960, the Security Council authorized the Secre- 
tary-General 


to take the necessary steps, in consultation with the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of the Congo, to provide the Government 
with such military assistance as may be necessary until, through 
the efforts of the Congolese Government with the technical as- 
sistance of the United Nations, the national security forces may 
be able, in the opinion of the Government, to meet fully their 


tasks.!4 

The Secretary-General’s problems in putting together a 
United Nations Force for the Congo resembled those that 
had been faced in the Middle East, but the complications 
were vastly magnified. Again the Force had to be improvised 


14 United Nations Security Council, Official Records (SCOR): 15th Year, 
Suppl. for July-Sept. 1960 (Doc. $/4387), p. 16. 
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at a moment’s notice. The Secretary-General had to race 
against time in order to forestall great-power intervention. 
Within thirty hours, troops from eight African states as well 
as contingents from Sweden and Ireland arrived in the 
Congolese capital. In the next few days, it became clear that 
the new Congo Force would greatly exceed UNEF in magni- 
tude. ONUC, Mr. Hammarskjold predicted, would be “far 
bigger and far more complicated,” with “many more na- 
tions being involved, a multilingual basis to be used, mili- 
tary units with very different traditions to co-operate, and a 
vast area to be covered.’’* 

As more nations offered troops, the Force was gradually 
built up from an average of 10,000 men in July, 15,000 
during August, 16,500 during September, to an average of 
20,000 men from twenty-nine nations for the last three 
months of 1960. But if the Force was not to be doomed to 
extinction, the fifteenth General Assembly had to consider 
the question of financing as a matter of first priority. 

On 24 October 1960, the Secretary-General estimated the 
cost of the Congo Force for 1960 at $66,625,000. This esti- 
mate was considered by the Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions, which recommended 
that the total costs of ONUC for 1960 be held to $60,000,000, 
and echoed a hope expressed by the Secretary-General that 
nations would forgo reimbursement for troop transport. 
Both the United States and the Soviet governments informed 
the Committee that they would waive their claims of $10,- 
000,000 and $1,500,000 respectively. Hence, the crucial ques- 
tion to be decided by the Fifth Committee was how to ap- 
portion the remaining $48,500,000 among the member states. 

The debate in the Fifth Committee began in a relatively 
mild tone. Ireland, Liberia, and Sweden suggested that 
ONUC’s 1960 expenses be included in the regular budget 
and apportioned in accordance with the 1960 scale of as- 
sessments. This, the three powers maintained, would be the 
simplest solution and would avoid the ambiguity of the 


15SCOR: 15th Year, 877th Mtg., 20/21 July 1960, para. 9. 
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UNEF precedent. It would clearly bring ONUC within the 
scope of Articles 17 and 19 of the Charter. 

Pakistan, Senegal, and Tunisia instead proposed a resolu- 
tion creating an ad hoc account for financing ONUC opera- 
tions, but clearly stipulating that the 1960 costs of the Congo 
Force were to “constitute ‘expenses of the Organization’ with- 
in the meaning of Article 17” and that assessments for it 
were to create “binding legal obligations.’’’* This procedure, 
too, would make the enterprise a collective responsibility 
but would keep it separate from the regular budget for ac- 
counting purposes. In addition, the three powers suggested 
the solicitation of voluntary contributions to be applied to 
reduce assessments of member states with the least capacity 
to pay. This view was supported by the United States and 
most of the newly admitted nations. 

The Communist nations stated their intention not to con- 
tribute to any part of ONUC’s expenses since, in their 
opinion, “the main burden . . . should be borne by the chief 
culprits—the Belgian colonizers.’’” The rest of the money 
should be raised through voluntary contributions. ‘The Latin 
American countries again suggested that the expenses be 
paid largely by the permanent members of the Security 
Council. 

The debate increased in intensity when the Polish dele- 
gate suggested that the proviso in the Pakistan-Senegal-Tu- 
nisia draft describing the ONUC assessments as binding legal 
obligations be deleted. ‘This amendment, which would have 
removed ONUC from the scope of Article 19, was supported 
by India and Mexico in debate but was defeated by a vote 
of 40 to 27, with 17 abstentions. At this point, the Secretary- 
General offered his view to the Committee. After strongly 
endorsing the principle of collective responsibility, Mr. 
Hammarskjold deplored the tendency of the delegates to ap- 
prove courses of action for the United Nations without 
following through financially: 

16 See GAOR: 15th Sess., Annexes, Agenda items 49/50 (A/4676, paras. 7, 


10). Adopted as General Assembly Res. 1583 (XV), 20 Dec. 1960. 
17GAOR: 15th Sess., 5th Cmtte., 775th Mtg., 26 Oct. 1960, para. 8. 
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Will this organization face the economic consequences of its 
own actions and how will it be done? Further, if it is not willing 
to face the financial consequences of its own decisions, is it 
then prepared to change its substantive policies? There is no 
third alternative. 

He then pointed up the resulting dilemma: 


The Secretariat finds itself in a difficult position. On the one 
hand, it has to pursue “vigorously” the policy decided upon 
by the General Assembly and the Security Council. On the 
other hand, it is continuously fighting against the financial 
difficulties with which these decisions under present circum- 
stances face the Organization. Of course, the Organization can- 
not have it both ways.'® 


Finally the Fifth Committee, by a vote of 45 to 15, with 25 
abstentions, approved the draft resolution proposed by Paki- 
stan, Tunisia, and Senegal. It recommended an ad hoc ac- 
count for the expenses of ONUC in the amount of $48,500,- 
000, to be assessed on the basis of the 1960 scale. It stressed 
that these assessments would be ‘“‘binding legal obligations” 
on member states within the meaning of Article 17 of the 
Charter. It called on the government of Belgium to make a 
substantial contribution and recommended that voluntary 
contributions be applied to reduce by up to 50 per cent the 
assessment of those states with the least capacity to pay. On 20 
December, this recommendation was adopted by the General 
Assembly by 46 to 17, with 24 abstentions. In addition, as 
an interim measure the Assembly authorized the Secretary- 
General to incur commitments up to a total of $24,000,000 
for ONUC’s expenses for the first quarter of 1961'°—without, 
however, specifying how this amount was to be raised. It did 
say that at its resumed session it would give “urgent con- 
sideration” to financing the costs of the Congo Force in 1961 
and requested the Secretary-General to submit cost estimates 
by 1 March. 

The Secretary-General, in a detailed report, estimated the 
1961 costs of ONUC at $135,000,000. This amount included 
$107,000,000 for operating costs to be incurred directly by 


18 United Nations Doc. A/C.5/843, 21 Nov. 1960, pp. 1, 8. 
19 General Assembly Res. 1590 (XV), 20 Dec. 1960. 
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the United Nations, and $28,000,000 for reimbursements to 
governments for airlifts and other extraordinary expenses. 
The Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions, on reviewing the estimates, voiced the hope that 
reimbursement waivers by governments and a policy of econ- 
omy for the entire operation might reduce the total to 
$120,000,000. Subsequently, the Fifth Committee settled 
down to the difficult job of deciding on the method of ap- 
portionment. 

The Fifth Committee was deeply divided. Since the sum 
under consideration was the largest ever to be assessed by 
the United Nations for a single operation and since the de- 
cision would obviously have far-reaching consequences, more 
fundamental and elaborate arguments were raised than over 
the 1960 assessment. Moreover, the very solvency of the 
Organization depended on the outcome of the discussion. 
The United States once again favored the principle of col- 
lective responsibility on the basis of the 1960 assessment, 
although it offered to waive its reimbursement rights amount- 
ing to over $10,000,000 and to make a voluntary cash contri- 
bution of up to $4,000,000 to be used to reduce the assess- 
ments of governments with a limited capacity to pay. 

The Soviet Union insisted that since ONUC was a Se- 
curity Council “action” in the sense of Article 48 of the 
Charter, the General Assembly had no right to reach a de- 
cision on the matter. Article 11 of the Charter provides that 
“action” on any question involving peace and security shall 
be referred by the Assembly to the Security Council. Hence, 
in the Soviet view, ONUC financing should not fall under 
Article 17 but should be governed by the unanimity principle 
in the Security Council. The Secretary-General stated in 
rebuttal that once the Security Council had taken a decision, 
the implementation costs fell clearly within the meaning of 
Article 17 and therefore within the bailiwick of the Assem- 
bly. The Soviet position, he argued, would have the effect 
of extending the unanimity principle of the Big Five to mat- 


20 See United Nations Docs. A/4703, 1 Mar. 1961, pp. 5-6, and A/4713, 4 
Mar. 1961, p. 11. 
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ters of finance; this would clearly lead to the paralysis of the 
entire operation in the Congo.” 

The Communist countries were not alone in attacking the 
Secretary-General’s position. The Latin American nations, 
under the leadership of Mexico, proposed that the ONUC 
costs not be apportioned under Article 17 but be considered 
special or emergency expenses. In an elaborate defense of 
this view, the Mexican delegate quoted Article 43 of the 
Charter with regard to enforcement action and stated that 
expenses resulting from operations involving the use of armed 
forces, as in the Congo operation, were deliberately and inten- 


tionally excluded by the San Francisco Conference from the 
application of the penalty provided for in Article 19. 


Hence, he continued, the Secretary-General’s position would 
lead to sanctions not provided for in the Charter. Instead, 70 
per cent of the ONUC costs should be borne by the Big Five, 
25 per cent by those states whose investments in the Congo 
exceeded $1,000,000, and only 5 per cent should be appor- 
tioned on the basis of the regular assessment scale. The In- 
dian delegation, while not agreeing with the Mexican posi- 
tion in all its details, also favored the financing of the Congo 
Force outside Article 17.” 

The Secretary-General, in a special statement before the 
Fifth Committee, countered the Mexican argument by point- 
ing out that ONUC was not an enforcement action within 
the meaning of Article 43, but a military operation for essen- 
tially internal security functions in the territory of a member 
state at the invitation of the government of that state. Hence, 
the Mexican argument, since it was based on Article 43 
which had never been invoked in the Congo, was in essence 
irrelevant. Mr. Hammarskjold, while appreciating the con- 
cern of many delegations about the size of ONUC costs, went 
on to ask the Committee: 

But how, from a legal and constitutional point of view, can 
these factors lead to a conclusion that they are not expenses 


21 See GAOR: 15th Sess., Annexes, Agenda items 49/50 (A/C.5/860, 27 Mar. 
1961), and United Nations Doc. A/PV.977, 5 Apr. 1961, p. 11. 

22 GAOR: 15th Sess., Annexes, Agenda items 49/50 (A/C.5/862, para. 42; 
and A/C.5/863). 
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of the Organization? The fact that these expenses have been 
substantial and unusual—indeed unforeseeable at the time of 
the San Francisco Conference—cannot mean that the Charter 
provision must now be disregarded. 


France, which had already voiced misgivings regarding 
ONUG, refused to associate itself with this view. The Secre- 
tary-General’s position was, however, supported by the 
United States and many Asian and African states. 

Finally, the Fifth Committee adopted a draft resolution, 
originally sponsored by Ghana, Liberia, Pakistan, and Tu- 
nisia, which apportioned $100,000,000 for the period 1 Janu- 
ary to 31 October 1961 according to the 1960 assessment scale, 
‘‘pending the establishment of a different scale of assessment’”- 
to defray ONUC’s expenses.*** Reductions were again granted 
to states with a limited capacity to pay. This resolution, how- 
ever, failed to obtain the necessary two-thirds majority in 
the plenary Assembly until the upper limit of the reductions 
had been raised to 80 per cent for states paying 0.25 per cent 
or less of the regular budget; and 50 to 80 per cent for those 
paying more than 0.25 per cent but benefiting from the Ex- 
panded Programme of Technical Assistance. Voluntary con- 
tributions were to be applied to offset the resulting deficits. 
The Big Five and Belgium were called upon to make sub- 
stantial voluntary contributions. The final vote, taken at 
dawn on the last day of the session, was 54 in favor, 15 
against, with 23 abstentions. The Soviet bloc, Mexico, and 
Belgium cast negative votes, while France and South Africa 
abstained and have subsequently refused to contribute. 

Within four months, the mood of the General Assembly 
had changed considerably. The resolution of 21 April was 
far weaker than its predecessor and in essence represented 
a regression to the UNEF pattern. The acute stage of the 
crisis, it seemed, had passed and the Assembly once again 
found refuge in ambiguity. 

23 Ibid. (A/C.5/864, para. 17). 

23a On 30 Oct. the Assembly authorized the Secretariat to commit up to 


$10,000,000 a month for the remainder of 1961. However, it left the mode of 
financing for “later deliberations.” 
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Resolution 1619 (XV) of 21 April 1961 differed from that 
of the previous December in three important respects. First, 
while it did apportion the $100,000,000 as “expenses of the 
Organization,” it made no specific reference to Article 17 
nor did it define the cost as a “binding legal obligation.” 
Second, the costs were described several times as “extraor- 
dinary expenses.” And finally, the resolution emphasized 
the special responsibility of the permanent powers of the 
Security Council for the financing of peace and security 
operations. 

Conscious of the necessity of devising a more adequate 
method of financing peace-keeping operations in the future, 
the fifteenth Assembly, at its final plenary meeting, decided 
to place on the agenda of the sixteenth session “as a matter 
of prime importance and urgency” an examination of 
methods for covering the cost of “peace-keeping operations” 
and the relationship between such methods and existing ad- 
ministrative and budgetary procedure. This resolution had 
grown out of a Canadian draft in the Fifth Committee which 
envisaged the creation of a United Nations Peace and Se- 
curity Fund that could be used to finance operations like 
UNEF and the Congo Force.* 


The Problem of Arrears 


Several concluding remarks are now in order with regard 
to the role of assessment in United Nations financing. Four 
different aspects of United Nations activities are being 
financed in this manner: the regular budget, the administra- 
tive budgets of the specialized agencies, UNEF, and ONUC. 
This means, in effect, that since 1956 the total assessed to 
member states has more than doubled. For a decade, only.the 
regular budget, hovering around $50,000,000, and admin- 
istrative budgets of the specialized agencies were raised 
through assessment. In 1961, over $200,000,000 was assessed 
by the General Assembly to the member states. In the case 


24 See ibid. (A/4740, para. 11). Amended and adopted as General Assembly 
Res. 1620 (XV), 21 Apr. 1961. 
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of the regular budget, as shown earlier, almost two-thirds of 
the cost is borne by the Big Five, with almost one-third by 
the United States alone. In the case of UNEF and ONUC, 
this pattern is even more apparent. Although the United 
States was assessed less than one-third of the 1961 UNEF 
budget, in effect, since its voluntary contribution is used to 
offset the reductions granted to fifty-one countries with a 
limited capacity to pay, it is paying 43 per cent of the total. 
Regarding ONUC these reductions are somewhat greater and 
the United States has assumed responsibility for a portion of 
the assessment of seventy-nine member states. This has 
brought its share of the total cost to 48 per cent. 

As assessments have mounted, so have arrears and defaults. 
In the regular budget, as we have seen, these have not been 
considerable. The problem has been far more serious in 
UNEF. Forty-three members owe all or part of their assess- 
ments for the 1960 budget, bringing arrears to over 30 per 
cent of the total. With ONUC, arrears and defaults have 
brought the Organization to the brink of bankruptcy. 
Seventy-two member states have accumulated a combined 
shortage of 45 per cent of the 1960 ONUC budget. Indeed, 
only twenty-seven states had paid their 1960 assessments by 
late September 1961.* Two of the five permanent powers of 
the Security Council—the Soviet Union and France—have 
declared their intention not to meet their obligations, and 
a third—China—has defaulted. 

In view of this sorry record, one is brought to wonder 
about the effectiveness of assessment as a means of raising 
revenue for the United Nations. The only recourse for the 
General Assembly is Article 19 of the Charter. In the case 
of the regular budget, Article 19 appears to have successfully 
prevented states from accumulating arrears for more than 
two years. In the UNEF case, in view of the ambiguous status 
of the initial assessment and all the subsequent ones, it is 


25 These were: Australia, Canada, Central African Republic, Ceylon, Da- 
homey, Denmark, Finland, Gabon, Iceland, India, Ireland, Ivory Coast, Japan, 
Liberia, Malaya, Netherlands, New Zealand, Nigeria, Norway, Pakistan, Tu- 
nisia, Turkey, United Kingdom, United States. See Table 2, pp. 20-21. 
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not certain that Article 19 is legally applicable. In the case 
of the Congo Force, only the resolution of 20 December 1960 
explicitly defined the ONUC assessment as a “binding legal 
obligation” within the meaning of Article 17. Four months 
later this stipulation was once again omitted. It is doubtful 
whether the Assembly, in its subsequent decisions on ONUC 
financing, will ever again be willing to avoid ambiguity. 
Thus, the legal applicability of Article 19 to United Nations 
peace-keeping operations is clear beyond a doubt only in a 
single instance. Even in this case the Soviet Union and its 
allies, and France, have refused to be bound. Hence, the ad- 
ditional question is posed, in the concluding chapter of this 
study, as to whether the application of the sanctions of Ar- 
ticle 19 in cases of failure to meet financial obligations for 
United Nations peace and security operations is politically 
sound and feasible. 





Financing the Voluntary Programs 


A NUMBER Of vital United Nations operations subsist solely 
on the generosity of governments and private citizens’ groups 
throughout the world. While these programs have grown less 
rapidly than those for which costs are assessed, their com- 
bined. annual cost amounts to more than twice the regular 
budget. The most important of these voluntary programs are 
the United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF), the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR), the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Ref- 
ugees in the Near East (UNRWA), the Expanded Programme 
of Technical Assistance (EPTA), the Special Fund, and most 
recently, the Congo Fund. Two voluntary operations, the 
International Refugee Organization (IRO) and the United 
Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency (UNKRA), were 
terminated in 1952 and 1958 respectively. Government con- 
tributions have provided most of the support for these vol- 
untary programs. Only the Children’s Fund and the High 
Commissioner for Refugees have received substantial private 
donations.” 

There is little logic in the distinction between the regular 
budget and the voluntary programs. It would be inaccurate 
to refer to the former as a purely administrative budget and 
to the latter as exclusively operational. The regular budget 
includes operational items and the voluntary programs must 
make allowances for administrative expenses. The simple 
reason for the independent financing of the special programs 
lies in the fact that voluntary contributions offered the only 
practical basis on which these programs could get started. To 


26 Some specialized agencies also make use of the voluntary-contribution de- 
vice. WHO's Special Account for malaria eradication, for example, amounted 
to almost $5,000,000 in 1960, and IAEA’s annual pledging conference in 1960 
produced over $1,000,000 for programs under its Voluntary Fund in addition 
to special offers to finance specified projects. 
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include them in the regular budget would have aroused the 
opposition of most member states, not only on grounds of 
excessive expense but also because some of the programs, 
such as UNRWA and UNKRA, had a fairly limited impact 
and were to benefit only a relatively small number of states. 
Thus the United Nations was equipped with several “‘draw- 
ers” of money. 

This pattern has given each member state the freedom to 
contribute to each particular program in accordance with its 
ability—or its willingness—to pay. This has often been a 
disadvantage since it has made the programs dependent on 
the arbitrary decision of states to grant or to withhold funds. 
But at times the independent financing of the special pro- 
grams has resulted in a larger allocation of funds. In the case 
of the United States, for example, Congress was willing to 
contribute more than one-third of the budgets of some of 
the programs because they were not conceived as permanent 
obligations. Moreover, several states which are not members 
of the United Nations, notably the Federal Republic of 
Germany and Switzerland, have made some substantial con- 
tributions. 

As can be expected, the base of support has been very 
uneven. Only forty governments, for example, chose to con- 
tribute to UNKRA, but UNICEF is being supported by 
ninety-eight, including almost the entire membership of the 
United Nations. Contributions are announced at annual 
pledging conferences, but many of these pledges are subject 
to parliamentary approval in the member states. To en- 
courage governments to make their pledges as generous as 
possible, a special body was created by the General Assembly 
in 1952—the Negotiating Committee for Extra-Budgetary 
Funds. This ten-member body stimulates contributions by 
appealing to governments and private sources. It also at- 
tempts to close the gap between pledges and actual payments 
and constantly searches for untapped resources.”” Aside from 


27 The 1960-61 members of the Negotiating Committee are: Brazil, Canada, 
France, Ghana, Ireland, Norway, Pakistan, Senegal, United Kingdom, and 
United States. 
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this Committee, there is little fiscal coordination among the 
voluntary programs. In essence, each must assure its own 
livelihood. 


UNICEF 


The oldest of the voluntary programs is the United Na- 
tions Children’s Fund. Until 1950 UNICEF focused on emer- 
gency relief to children of war-devastated countries. After 
that its mandate was broadened to emphasize continuing 
child-care programs, particularly in underdeveloped coun- 
tries. While most forms of technical assistance concentrate 
primarily on advisory services, UNICEF has been a major 
supplier of such basic goods as powdered milk, anti-malaria 
insecticides and BCG vaccine, and factory equipment for the 
production of fish flour, soya milk, or antibiotics. 

Financing throughout the emergency period was haphazard 
and depended primarily on contributions from the United 
States. UNICEF made its first allocations in 1947 on the 
basis of a $15,000,000 United States grant, and until 1952 
United States contributions accounted for more than 70 per 
cent of the entire budget. The United States contribution 
proved to be the keystone of UNICEF, not only because of 
its size but because of a matching formula conceived by the 
United States government in order to stimulate contribu- 
tions from other countries. This device worked quite success- 
fully and brought government contributions between 1946 
and 1953 to a total of more than $125,000,000. An average 
of thirty countries contributed, with Australia, Canada, 
France, New Zealand, and Switzerland as the next largest 
contributors. 

The year 1953 was a watershed in the financial history of 
UNICEF. The Fund was put on a permanent basis and as a 
result its support broadened considerably. Fifty-five govern- 
ments made contributions in 1953 and by 1960 there were 
ninety-eight donors. In 1960 these were responsible for $21,- 
500,000, which amounted to almost 85 per cent of the entire 
UNICEF budget. The rest was raised. through donations 
from private sources and the sale of UNICEF greeting cards. 
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Several observations are in order about the present finan- 
cial pattern of UNICEF. In the first place, the United States 
has gradually reduced its matching percentage over the past 
eight years. In 1960 it stipulated that its contribution of 
$12,000,000 must not exceed 56 per cent of the total. In 1961 
this ratio was further reduced to 46 per cent. Since the list 
of donors has grown each year, however, and most individual 
contributions have also increased, the actual United States 
donation has risen as well.” 

Secondly, many of the developing nations have made un- 
usually high pledges to the Fund. In 1960 twenty-eight na- 
tions contributed a higher percentage of the annual UNICEF 
budget than their proportionate assessment for the regular 
United Nations budget. In spite of their low per-capita in- 
come, many of these governments make contributions to the 
Fund which compare favorably with the relative support 
from a number of wealthier countries. The reason for this 
is, of course, the fact that UNICEF is primarily a supply 
agency to the poorer countries, which are on the receiving 
end. In 1960, for example, countries assisted by the Fund 
were contributing over 20 per cent of the government grants 
to UNICEF; of the twenty largest donors, nine were receiv- 
ing aid from UNICEF.” 

The members of the Soviet bloc ignored UNICEF until 
1953, but since then have been regular contributors. The 
annual Soviet contribution for the past three years has been 
$500,000. This contribution, and those of the other East 
European countries, add up to a little over 3 per cent of the 
total. 

In sum, government contributions to UNICEF have grown 
steadily since 1953, when they amounted to $14,266,000, and 
now approach $22,000,000. Further growth, however, will 
largely depend on higher contributions from governments 


28 For a review of UNICEF financing, see Ellen Frey-Wouters, The United 
Nations Children’s Fund (unpub. doctoral dissertation, Columbia Univ., New 


York, 1958), chap. 4. 
29 Brazil, India, Iran, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Philippines, Turkey, and Yugo- 


slavia. 
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other than the United States. This is so because the United 
States hopes gradually to lower its matching percentage to 
40 per cent. Now that virtually all the states of the world 
are contributors to UNICEF, greater financial support from 
other governments will be needed to make fully available to 
the Fund the amounts pledged by the United States. Such a 
trend seems indeed to be in the making. Some of the largest 
contributors pledged sizable increases for 1961: the Federal 
Republic of Germany increased its support by 120 per cent 
over 1960; France by 48 per cent; the Soviet Union by 41 
per cent; and Australia, Canada, India, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and the United Kingdom—the other main contributors—all 
raised their support considerably. 

Finally, UNICEF, like EPTA and the Special Fund, has 
utilized a device whereby the value of its effective resources 
exceeds by far that of the contributions received from donor 
governments. By a system of ‘‘matching”’ on the part of coun- 
tries assisted, UNICEF generates further funds. The govern- 
ment of each assisted country provides an average of $2 to 
$2.50 for every $1 from UNICEF. Thus, in addition to the 
almost $26,000,000 for programs allocated by the Fund in 
1960, this system of “local matching” committed governments 
receiving aid from the Fund to spending the equivalent of 
$78,440,000 over and above the allocations from UNICEF. 
These matching funds not only enable UNICEF's resources 
to go further, but assure that a project is firmly rooted in the 
country as a basic responsibility of its government. 

Arrears have never been a serious problem in UNICEF. 
The Latin American countries have been somewhat tardy in 
paying their pledges, but few countries are more than two 
years behind on their payments. All things considered, the 
financial picture of the Children’s Fund has been steadily 
improving. 


Refugee Programs 


IRO was called into being as the successor of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration (UNR- 
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RA), which had managed to repatriate the great majority of 
refugees dislocated during World War II. IRO was to explore 
repatriation or resettlement opportunities for those refugees 
who still found themselves in displaced persons camps when 
UNRRA ceased operations in 1947. The Organization was 
set up as a “non-permanent specialized agency” and it was 
originally hoped that it would be financed by assessing the 
member states of the United Nations. However, since many 
of the refugees were anti-Communists who refused to be re- 
patriated to their former homes in Eastern Europe, the 
Soviet-bloc countries refused to share in the work of IRO. 
Moreover, the expense of resettling or repatriating close to 
a million and a half people prompted more than half the 
members of the United Nations to refrain from participating. 
In the last analysis, the birth of IRO depended upon a large 
United States financial contribution. The United States Sen- 
ate decided to ratify the IRO Constitution largely for two 
reasons: first, IRO was to be a non-permanent organization, 
and second and more important, the United States would 
save money by joining. A sum of $130,000,000 was being 
spent annually for the upkeep of refugees located in the 
United States zones of Germany and Austria. The following 
exchange in the Senate Foreign Relations Committee was 
decisive: 

SENATOR VANDENBERG: Then is it fair—I want to get this over- 
all relationship—is it fair to say that IRO involves a total ex- 


penditure of $75,000,000 for an operation which has cost and is 
costing $130,000,000 under existing auspices? 


GENERAL HILLpRING: That is correct, Senator. 


SENATOR VANDENBERG: So that we are saving, so far as dollars 
and cents are concerned, $57,000,000 by this switch over to IRO; 
is that correct? 


GENERAL HILLpDRING: Based on the record alone.*® 


The initial United, States contribution of $73,000,000 
breathed life into IRO. It amounted to almost 60 per cent 


30 International Refugee Organization: Hearing on S.J. Res. 77, 1 Mar. 
1947, Cmtte. on For. Rel., U.S. Senate, 80th Cong., Ist Sess., p. 39. 
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of the total. The United Kingdom contributed 15 per cent, 
France 4 per cent, and fifteen other governments offered 
smaller amounts. The membership of the Organization never 
exceeded eighteen members. Nevertheless, IRO was the most 
expensive single operation ever undertaken under United 
Nations auspices. By 1952 it had spent $428,500,000. The 
United States consistently contributed 60 per cent. Indeed, 
the United States contribution to IRO during the Organiza- 
tion’s existence amounted to between 40 and 70 per cent of 
total United States expenditures on international organiza- 
tions up to that time. Significantly enough, IRO had to cease 
operations after 1951 because of the unwillingness of the 
United States to contribute further to an organization whose 
target date for completing its work had originally been mid- 
1950.*! Although homes had been found for over a million 
people, there remained a hard core of refugees, many of 
them old or sick, for whom opportunities for resettlement 
would be difficult to find. 

Even while IRO was closing its doors, millions of new 
refugees had been created through the upheavals in China, 
India, Korea, and the Middle East. The refugee was evident- 
ly a lasting phenomenon and IRO, instead of achieving—as 
had been hoped and intended—a complete solution of a 
temporary problem, only succeeded in achieving a partial 
solution of a long-term one. 

IRO’s successor was the Office of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees, established in January 1951 to 
bridge the gap shortly to be left by IRO in the field of inter- 
national protection. By then, interest in the refugee problem 
had sunk to a low ebb and the General Assembly refused to 
grant the High Commissioner operational authority. The 
Office was equipped with a small administrative budget of 
$300,000 and, very much like the Nansen Office of the League 
of Nations, was to concern itself solely with the legal protec- 
tion of refugees. Indeed, the statute setting up the UNHCR 


31 For a more complete analysis of IRO financing, see the author’s The 
Refugee and the World Community (Minneapolis, Univ. of Minnesota Press, 
1956), chaps. 6, 9. 
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Office stipulated that “the High Commissioner shall not 
appeal to governments for funds or make a general appeal, 
without the prior approval of the General Assembly.’’* 

After a determined drive by the High Commissioner, how- 
ever, the Assembly relented in 1952 and authorized him to 
become an international mendicant. He was given authority 
to appeal for $3,000,000 for emergency aid “to the most 
needy groups.” Only fourteen governments responded, with 
a little over $700,000. The financial needs of the Office were 
so acute that the gold bar awarded to the League’s High 
Commissioner Fridtjof Nansen by the Nobel Peace Prize 
Commission in 1922 was sold for emergency relief purposes. 
Fortunately, as will be seen below, private groups came to 
the help of the Office at this point and saved it from com- 
plete fiscal paralysis. 

In 1954 the High Commissioner made another appeal to 
governments for a United Nations Refugee Fund (UNREF) 
to promote permanent solutions for certain groups of refu- 
gees within his mandate. Although the target was set at the 
modest sum of $16,000,000 over a four-year period, the re- 
sponse for 1955 and 1956 was poor. Only a few governments 
contributed roughly 30 per cent of the annual target. How- 
ever, the dramatic exodus of some 200,000 refugees of the 
November 1956 Hungarian revolution precipitated such un- 
precedented world-wide publicity for the refugee problem 
in general that UNREF was able to collect $14,500,000 out 
of the projected $16,000,000 from member governments by 
the end of 1958. Thirty-one nations contributed, the United 
States leading with 35 per cent. Australia, Belgium, Canada, 
Denmark, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and the United Kingdom also made substantial contribu- 
tions. Although only 1,200 of these refugees still require 
UNHCR material assistance, other large groups continue to 
be a major concern of the Office. 

82 Art. 10 of the Statute, repro. in Yearbook of the United Nations, 1950 


(New York, 1951), pp. 585-587. Originally established for three years, the 
High Commissioner’s mandate has twice been extended for five-year periods. 
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Another refugee program is the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East, 
established to help meet the basic necessities of the hundreds 
of thousands of Palestinian Arabs who left their homes for 
neighboring countries in 1948. The political situation has 
been stalemated ever since, and UNRWA has had to clothe, 
feed, and shelter approximately one million refugees on a 
financial basis described by the Director as “a matter of grave 
concern.”’** While UNRWA’s income for normal operations 
has become stabilized at around $34,000,000, expenditures, 
increased by rising costs, have exceeded income. The deficit 
has had to be met from rapidly diminishing working capital. 
United States government contributions have consistently 
amounted to almost 70 per cent of the total; that country, 
the United Kingdom, Canada, and France have through the 
years provided almost 95 per cent of the income, with thirty- 
three countries making up the remainder last year. UNRWA, 
therefore, is virtually at the mercy of its largest contributor, 
and each year the United States Congress has threatened to 
cut off financial support if no terminal solution is found for 
the refugee problem. No such solution is in sight. 

In 1958 the thirteenth General Assembly proclaimed 
World Refugee Year, to begin 1 July 1959. Its aim was to 
focus interest on refugee problems, encourage additional 
financial contributions from all possible sources, and to 
“encourage additional opportunities for permanent refugee 
solutions.’’** Ninety-seven countries and territories and thirty- 
nine national committees participated. The United Kingdom 
alone raised almost $25,000,000—almost a third of the total. 
Some countries extended the project beyond its June 1960 
deadline, and various committees were continued on a per- 
manent basis. To date, some $92,000,000 has been raised; of 
this amount, $13,865,426 went to the High Commissioner’s 
program and some $4,000,000 to UNRWA. A large propor- 
tion of the total figure went directly to voluntary organiza- 


$3 GAOR: 16th Sess., 1961, Suppl. No. 14 (A/4861), p. 12. 
84 General Assembly Res. 1285 (XIII), 5 Dec. 1958. 





tions working with the refugees. Lately, however, govern- 
mental interest in the refugees has slackened, as seen in the 
fall of governmental pledges to UNHCR from over $6,000,- 
000 in 1960 to under $3,500,000 in 1961. 

The United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency was 
a large-scale, temporary operation established in 1950 to 
plan and supervise rehabilitation and relief in Korea, and 
terminated in 1958. It too was dependent on United States 
financial support. The United States contributed almost 70 
per cent of the $149,000,000 spent for UNKRA, the United 
Kingdom close to 20 per cent, and thirty-eight other nations 
shared the remainder.** When the United States decided in 
1957 to pursue its program of military and economic aid to 
Korea unilaterally rather than through the United Nations, 
UNKRA had to be disbanded and its relief and rehabilita- 
tion operations came to standstill in 1959. 


Development Programs | 


Voluntary contributions from governments support three 
United Nations programs dealing with economic develop- 
ment. The first of these, the Expanded Programme of Tech- 
nical Assistance, was launched in 1950; the second, the 
Special Fund, began operations in 1959; and a Fund for the 
economic development of the Congo was set up in 1960. 
Financing follows a similar pattern in all three programs. 

Although the United Nations and various specialized agen- 
cies had carried on a modest technical assistance program 
almost from the beginning, the impetus for EPTA came out 
of Point Four of President Truman’s inaugural speceh of 
January 1949. Subsequently, the United States proposed to 
the United Nations Economic and Social Council that a 
concrete program be elaborated for enlarging technical assist- 
ance activities. Since 1950, when EPTA began operations 
with $20,000,000 provided by fifty-four nations, contribu- 
tions have steadily increased. In 1955 seventy nations pledged 

35 See Gene M. Lyons, “American Policy and the United Nations’ Program 


for Korean Reconstruction,” International Organization, Vol. 12, No. 2. 
(Spring 1958). 
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over $27,000,000. And by 1961 pledges from eight-four gov- 
ernments stood at $41,000,000. 

Like the other voluntary programs, EPTA was launched 
with a sizable United States contribution, which amounted 
to 60 per cent of all government contributions. Since then 
the United States has gradually reduced its “‘matching”’ per- 
centage and during the past few years has insisted that its 
contribution not exceed 40 per cent of the total. But as in 
UNICEF, the number of donors and the size of contributions 
have gone up so that the United States has also pledged 
increasingly larger amounts.** The United Kingdom con- 
tributes 8 per cent and France and Canada over 5 per cent 
each. The underdeveloped countries themselves contribute 
10 per cent. The Soviet Union and other East European 
countries began to contribute in 1953 and have been respon- 
sible for slightly more than 4 per cent of the budget. 

Again as in UNICEF, the actual outreach of EPTA is 
larger than its own financial resources would indicate. Reci- 
pient governments are obligated to pay for the local costs of 
EPTA projects, which amount to more than twice the annu- 
al budget of EPTA itself. On the other hand, EPTA annually 
runs into several financial problems. Some of the recipient 
countries do not fully meet their “local cost” obligations; 
several governments, notably those in Latin America, are 
chronically in arrears on their contributions; and finally, a 
number of governments, including the East European coun- 
tries, contribute part or even all of their share in non-con- 
vertible currencies. While these practices create difficulties 
for EPTA, they are never serious enough to jeopardize its 
operations. ? 

The Special Fund was set up in 1959 for the purpose of 
financing preparatory and “pre-investment” projects which 
would make it possible for technical assistance and develop- 
ment to yield optimum results. In keeping with its mandate, 
the Fund has concentrated on relatively large projects. 


36 Part of the increase is due to a decision by the United States to include 
in its pledge the matching of local-cost contributions of recipient countries. 
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Financing has been virtually a carbon copy of EPTA. The 
sum total of government contributions has been slightly 
above that for EPTA—$38,500,000 in 1960 and almost $47,- 
000,000 in pledges for 1961. Again, the United States limits 
its contribution to 40 per cent of the total. Governments 
increasingly regard the financing of EPTA and the Special 
Fund as a joint operation. Several, in fact, make a single 
pledge to both programs. Some, like India and Japan, make 
their pledges contingent on the attainment of a given mini- 
mum of total government contributions to the two programs. 
The Technical Assistance Committee and the Managing 
Director of the Special Fund have both expressed the hope 
that the combined annual resources of the two programs 
would soon reach $150,000,000. While government pledges 
for 1962 did not reach that figure, they did total a record 
$97,685,000. 

The United Nations Fund for the Congo was established 
by the General Assembly at its fourth emergency special ses- 
sion on 20 September 1960. It was decided to aim at a figure 
of $100,000,000 for financial assistance to the fledgling re- 
public. Responses to date have been meager. By mid-1961 
a total of $18,000,000 had been contributed by eighteen 
nations. The United States contributed $10,000,000 and the 
United Kingdom, Sweden, Canada, Australia, Denmark, 
Norway, New Zealand, and Liberia pledged the next largest 
contributions. At this writing the outlook for the Congo 
Fund is bleak. 


Private Donations 


No United Nations organ is permitted to accept private 
donations unless specifically authorized to do so by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. So far, while there have been some private 
gifts to the United Nations—most notably its new library 
building financed by the Ford Foundation—the amounts 
raised in this manner have never been great and have either 
come from foundations or stemmed from organized fund- 
raising campaigns by non-governmental organizations such 
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as churches, schools, and citizens’ groups. Both UNICEF and 
the High Commissioner, however, have come to depend on 
some regular income from private sources. 

The first experiment was launched by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral in 1946. It was the United Nations Appeal for Children, 
a world-wide campaign for non-governmental contributions 
to meet emergency needs of children, adolescents, and ex- 
pectant mothers. Private groups in forty-five countries and 
thirty non-self-governing territories contributed $11,000,000 
to UNICEF by the end of 1948. The drive was so successful 
that the United States Senate Committee on Expenditures 
suggested in 1951 that the United Nations should exert 
greater efforts to obtain funds from private sources: 
Independent sources of income must be found for the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies in order to relieve mem- 
ber governments of their present heavy financial burdens. These 
sources might be developed by the performance of services for 


private business and educational concerns, or by obtaining 
private grants in support of some portions of their work.*? 


Yet the success of this first drive was never repeated. It had 
hinged upon a unique humanitarian appeal at the end of the 
war when the condition of millions of children was especially 
desperate in many countries. From 1950 to 1956, annual 
private contributions to UNICEF never exceeded $1,000,000. 
Since 1956, the figure has risen slowly, largely because of 
organized Halloween projects in the United States and Can- 
ada. The total for 1960 was $1,900,000, most of which came 
from the United States. A similar amount is realized annually 
from the sale of UNICEF greeting cards throughout the 
world. But all told, private contributions and income from 
greeting cards amount to only 15 per cent of the annual 
UNICEF budget. 

In the life of the Office of the High Commissioner, income 
from private sources has played an important role on at least 
two occasions. The first was a $2,900,000 grant from the 
Ford Foundation in 1952 which enabled the High Commis- 


37 Report No. 90, 82nd Cong., Ist Sess., pp. 69-70, cited in Senate Staff 
Study No. 6, p. 170. 
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sioner to rehabilitate a considerable number of “hard-core” 
refugees living in European camps. Indeed, it was this pri- 
vate grant that made it possible for the Office to embark on 
operational work for the refugees. In that sense, it served as 
a pump-primer to the General Assembly, which later reluc- 
tantly endorsed the operational aspects of UNHCR'’s pro- 
gram. The second occasion arose in connection with World 
Refugee Year. In 1959 private contributions to UNHCR 
exceeded $1,000,000, constituting 20 per cent of total income. 
In 1960, for the first time in the history of any United Na- 
tions program, contributions from private sources exceeded 
those from governments. A determined world-wide fund- 
raising campaign netted over $9,000,000, one-third more 
than the amount contributed by governments. This may 
stand as a unique example, however. 


Pattern of Contributions 


If we compare the pattern of voluntary contributions by 
governments with that of the assessed budget, several signifi- 


cant factors emerge. In the first place, the role of the United 
States is even more dominant in the voluntary programs. 
While its contribution varies from 70 per cent of the total 
in UNRWA and UNICEF to 40 per cent in EPTA and the 
Special Fund, it is quite clear that the United States contrib- 
ution is financially controlling over all the voluntary pro- 
grams. The demises of IRO and UNKRA are cases in point. 
All told, the United States has paid well over half of the 
aggregate amount spent on all voluntary programs since their 
inception. 

The Soviet Union and other East European countries 
ignored the voluntary programs completely until 1953. After 
the death of Stalin, they not only joined some of the special- 
ized agencies but began to make contributions to UNICEF, 
EPTA, and, in 1959, to the Special Fund. Not only was the 
new Soviet leadership willing to experiment with new ideas, 
but it was apparently impressed with the evidence by mid- 
1953 that UNICEF and EPTA were not going to fail, that 
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their popularity would increase, and that “more harm to the 
Soviet Union would result from remaining outside than from 
participating.’’** The annual East European contributions to 
the three programs have amounted to less than 5 per cent of 
the total—roughly one-third of the percentage these nations 
are assessed in the regular budget. No Soviet-bloc contribu- 
tion has ever been made to the refugee programs or to the 
Congo Fund. 


The United Kingdom has paid for about 8 per cent of the 
voluntary programs, approximately the same ratio as its 
share of the regular budget. France has pledged 3 per cent, 
roughly half its proportionate share of the assessed budgets. 
And China’s contribution has been an infinitesimal 0.05 
per cent. As a rule, the developing nations of Africa, Asia, 
the Middle East, and Latin America contribute in slightly 
higher proportion to the voluntary programs than to the 
regular budget. 

Since some of the voluntary programs—UNICEF, EPTA, 
and now the Special Fund—are supported by virtually the 
entire United Nations membership, it has been suggested 
that, “with relatively minor adjustments, [these] could be 
absorbed into the regular budget.’*® Actually, this is quite 
unlikely because most of the member states do not contribute 
to the special programs in the same ratio as they are assessed 
for the regular budget. The Soviet Union, France, and China 
contribute much less, and the bulk of the deficiency is made 
up by the United States, which contributes a portion well in 
excess of its assessment under the regular budget. Further- 
more, several non-member states are relatively important 
contributors. 


The disturbing tendency of many states to vote in favor 
of programs and then not to pay for them is also manifest 
in the voluntary programs, although to a lesser degree than 
for UNEF and ONUC. Arrears on pledges seldom reach 15 


38 Robert Loring Allen, “United Nations Technical Assistance: Soviet and 
East European Participation,” International Organization, Vol. 11, No. 4 
(Autumn 1957). 

39 Senate Staff Study No. 6, p. 169. 
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per cent and, as in the case of the regular budget, constitute 
more of an irritation than a serious threat. 

Except in two isolated instances, private donations have 
not played an important role in United Nations financing. 
It is clear that the “doorbell approach” is no solution in the 
long run. As a general rule, private groups will not launch 
projects that are not approved by governments; moreover, 
they can seldom muster the massive resources that go into 
the making of a long-range international program. It seems 
that, for better or for worse, the United Nations special 
programs will have to depend primarily upon the continued 
voluntary support of governments. 





The Search for Revenue 


By Now IT Is CLEAR that there is ample room for improve- 
ment in the financing of the United Nations. A variety of 
proposals for strengthening its financial structure remains 
to be explored. This analysis proceeds on the assumption 
that any meaningful evaluation of fiscal-policy proposals 
must take into account the political context of the Organi- 
zation. Indeed, the “politicization” of United Nations finan- 
cing is so all-pervasive that one may almost say that there is 
no such thing as an exclusively fiscal question. The truth is 
that virtually all questions of finance are discussed and voted 
on as political questions only thinly disguised as fiscal. 
Hence, our analysis must concern itself not only with what 


is fiscally desirable but also with what is politically possible. 


Strengthening the Present System 


It is appropriate to examine, first of all, a group of rela- 
tively modest proposals that look for improvement within 
the present framework of the Charter and do not envisage 
any drastic changes in the relationship between the world 
organization and its member states. Most of these suggestions 
are concerned with the assessed budgets of the United Na- 
tions rather than with its voluntary programs. 

There has been a mounting concern in United Nations 
circles in recent years over growing budgets. This has been 
motivated sometimes by considerations of economy and some- 
times by political considerations. Thus, the Soviet member 
of the Committee of Experts to Review the Activities and 
Organization of the Secretariat proposed that three budgets 
be established: the regular budget with a net ceiling of 
$50,000,000, which should include only administrative ex- 
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penses; a separate account for “extraordinary expenses and 
all other expenses directly connected with the maintenance 
of international peace and security”; and an operational 
budget for technical assistance and the “implementation of 
various types of economic, social, scientific and other pro- 
grammes, projects and measures.” Separate agreements would 
be drawn up with interested member states for each of these 
categories.*° The Soviet argument, which was directed par- 
ticularly to peace and security operations, was that any deci- 
sion by the Assembly was a clear violation of the Charter’s 
provisions in that area and an abrogation of the authority 
of the Security Council. 

This idea was examined and rejected by the Committee of 
Experts, which had been appointed by the Secretary-General 
at the request of the General Assembly in 1960. This eight- 
man Committee submitted a detailed report in June 1961 
in which it expressed the opinion that the validity of remov- 
ing operational costs from the regular budget was dubious. 
The Committee admitted that such a separation of operation- 
al costs would reduce the 1961 budget by over $13,500,000 
by taking out the costs of the regular technical assistance 
program, special missions, the Office of the High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees, and even a part of the staff costs. While 
such a course would be “‘technically possible,” the Committee 
noted that the trend in recent years had been toward integ- 
ration of all administrative costs regardless of whether they 
pertained to administrative functions or to operational pro- 
grams. The exclusion of such costs from the regular budget 
would reverse a policy that had received the approval of the 
Assembly. ‘The Secretary-General agreed with the Commit- 
tee’s view and added that 


the decision to continue to include a small amount for technical 
assistance in the regular budget of the United Nations was a 
conscious policy decision of the General Assembly, as a recogni- 
tion of a minimum amount of responsibility to finance technical 
assistance on the part of all Member States.*! 


40 United Nations Doc. A/4776, 14 June 1961, para. 151. 
41 United Nations Doc. A/4794, 30 June 1961, p. 17. 
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On balance, it seems that the elimination of minimal 
operational costs from the regular budget would be a case of 
“unscrambling scrambled eggs.’’ The same people in the 
Secretariat often service both administrative and operational 
functions. In the words of the Committee, such a separation 
would have to be “approximate at best.” In the light of all 
the difficulties and relatively small returns its prospects are 
most unlikely. 

The proposal to fix a budget ceiling had already been 
considered at San Francisco. Senator Vandenberg had sug- 
gested that ‘the United Nations must never become a rich 
man’s club; the dues must be kept low enough so that the 
smallest and poorest states can afford to belong.’ In 1950 
the General Assembly’s Fifth Committee warned that “if 
costs continued to increase, there would be a grave danger 
that essential activities might be severely limited by lagging 
contributions.’ 

The Committee of Experts again paid close attention to 
this proposal in 1961. The Soviet expert took the strongest 
stand and recommended that the level of the regular budget 
not exceed $50,000,000 net: any increase should require the 
special permission of the General Assembly. The majority of 
the Committee did not favor the fixing of a rigid ceiling. It 
did suggest, however, that the Fifth Committee, after ap- 
proving the budget estimates for the approaching year, make 
known to the Secretary-General the limit within which the 
budgetary estimates for the year after that should be pre- 
pared. The majority further recommended that the Fifth 
Committee should each year examine in detail one or two of 
the main areas of expenditure following a prior review by 
the Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions. Such a procedure, the majority felt, would bring 
to light any lack of prudence in the normal day-to-day ad- 
ministration of appropriations. Finally, the majority of the 
Committee emphasized the importance of self-imposed con- 


42 Quoted in Senate Staff Study No. 6, p. 165. 
43 GAOR: 5th Sess., Annexes, Agenda item 39 (A/1734), p. 62. 





trol in United Nations policy organs and in the Office of the 
Controller in the Secretariat. In his response to the Commit- 
tee’s recommendations, the Secretary-General also rejected 
the imposition of a rigid ceiling but found himself in essen- 
tial agreement with the Committee’s more moderate pro- 
posals. 

A ceiling for the United Nations regular budget is most 
improbable, but in view of the growing emphasis on econ- 
omy in United Nations circles it is very likely that some or 
all of the Committee’s recommendations will be put into 
effect. The Secretariat will probably try its utmost to stabi- 
lize the budget at the present level. If it succeeds, the budget- 
ceiling proposal will seem increasingly unnecessary and the 
pressure for it may gradually subside. What is certain is that 
the United Nations regular budget—probably the most care- 
fully pruned in the world—will get even closer attention. 

Proposals dealing with the regular budget have not focused 
only on the problem of greater economy. There have also 
been several that aim to improve the administrative and 
budgetary procedure. 

Further administrative improvements, if adopted, might 
put the United Nations in a better cash position. One looks 
toward coordinating the various fiscal years of member states 
with the United Nations fiscal period, which follows the 
calendar year. Under United Nations fiscal regulations, 
assessments should be paid within one month after notifica- 
tion by the Secretary-General. These notifications are usually 
sent each January. But under the present arrangement, the 
United States Congress does not appropriate the funds for 
the United Nations budget until June or July and actual 
payment is made only in the second half of the year. Several 
other member states including the Soviet Union pay even 
later. Indeed, most member states pay at irregular intervals 
during the two-year grace period. This practice has neces- 
sitated a constant heavy drawing on the Working Capital 
Fund. One observer has suggested that the United States 
Congress appropriate money each spring, covering both the 
current year and the succeeding year. The second part of 
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this double appropriation would then be available in the 
following January.“ It is widely believed that if the United 
States were to take the initiative in such a plan, other gov- 
ernments would follow suit. 

A second suggestion, made in the Assembly by Austria, 
would, if adopted, inject a greater degree of regularity into 
the revenue picture and might stimulate more prompt pay- 
ment. This proposal would give each member state the 
option of making payments in regular monthly installments.* 
Still another device was suggested by the Swedish delegate 
to the fourteenth Assembly: he recommended that the United 
Nations charge interest on outstanding contributions.“ The 
International Telecommunication Union already follows this 
practice. 

Finally, there have been a number of suggestions for 
enhancing the size or flexibility of the Working Capital 
Fund. The Fund has grown steadily over the past few years, 
and there are indications that it will grow beyond the pres- 
ent $25,000,000 mark. At its fourteenth session the Assembly 
authorized the Secretary-General to seek short-term loans 
from governments as a way of shoring up the Fund. Al- 
though the Assembly rejected, as beneath the “dignity” of the 
United Nations, the use of commercial loans, the question 
is bound to arise again. As the United Nations Controller 
put it, it was to be “wondered whether the dignity of the 
Organization would be hurt more by recourse to borrowing 
or by failure to meet its legal and commercial obligations.’’*” 
However, while having a large Fund may be very desirable 
in a crisis situation, it does not get at the real difficulties of 
United Nations financing; in fact it may even postpone more 
thorough-going remedies. 

Before leaving the regular budget, a word should be said 
about coordinating the budgets of the specialized agencies. 


44 Elmore Jackson, among others, suggested this in a speech before the 
Eleventh Annual Conference of National Organizations, Washington, D.C., 
in Mar. 1961. 

45 GAOR: 15th Sess., 5th Cmtte., 769th Mtg., 18 Oct. 1960, para. 22. 

46 Jbid., 14th Sess., 5th Cmtte., 758th Mtg., 3 Dec. 1959, para. 14. 

47 Ibid., 15th Sess., 5th Cmtte., 823rd Mtg., 19 Dec. 1960, para. 54. 





As pointed out earlier, each specialized agency has its own 
budget. This multiplicity of budgets has frequently led to 
embarrassing fiscal competition within the United Nations 
system as well as to breakdowns of coordination. The ab- 
sence of central planning for the specialized agencies led 
the United States Senate Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Branch to suggest as early as 1951 that control 
over the budgets and programs of the specialized agencies 
be given to the General Assembly. This would entail inte- 
grating the various budgets into the regular United Nations 
budget, with over-all control vested in the Assembly. In 1954 
the Senate took the position that 

member states would . . . thus be in a much better position to 
give overall guidance and direction to United Nations activities. 
Effective control over programs and projects could be estab- 
blished, duplication and overlapping avoided, and substantial 
savings brought about.*® 


It is unlikely that such a budget consolidation will take 
place. It would require amendments to the constitutions of 
the specialized agencies in order to transfer control powers 


to the Assembly. A serious problem of membership coordi- 
nation would arise, since some United Nations members do 
not belong to all the specialized agencies, and conversely, 
some agencies have members which are not represented in 
the United Nations. Most important has been the opposition 
of the specialized agencies themselves and of their “client” 
ministries within member governments. The tradition of 
autonomy has become strongly ingrained and it is doubtful 
whether the agencies would accept any measure of control 
beyond “being brought into relationship with the United 
Nations” under the present system. Most likely, budget co- 
ordination will have to continue along informal lines. Be- 
sides, the importance of coordinating machinery may be 
overestimated. As the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
also pointed out: 


Much of the difficulty arises from internal schizophrenia of 
governments; and if the governments of sovereign states insist 


48 See Senate Staff Study No. 6, pp. 174-175. 
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on following conflicting policies in the U.N. and in the special- 
ized agencies, reorganization of the U.N. will not cure them.* 


In the United Nations, as in other political bodies, gadgetry 
cannot substitute for policy. 


Use of Article 19 


The heart of the financial crisis in the United Nations 
stems from the peace-keeping operations in the Middle East 
and in the Congo which the Organization voted into exist- 
ence in 1956 and 1960 respectively. As we have seen, UNEF 
and ONUC arrears have brought the Organization to the 
brink of bankruptcy. Can anything be done within the 
framework of the existing situation to narrow the margin 
between commitments made and those fulfilled? 

The defaulting nations may be grouped into two broad 
categories. First, there are those, like the Soviet Union and 
France, which simply refuse to recognize their obligation to 
pay under an Assembly resolution. Most of the Latin Ameri- 
can nations, arguing that peace-keeping operations should 
be viewed as “extraordinary expenses” and should not be 
apportioned within the meaning of Article 17 of the Charter, 
adopt a milder variant of this position. Second, a number 
of nations, like China, recognize their legal obligation but, 
owing to the large expense involved, have fallen seriously 
in arrears. 

The only legal sanction provided by the Charter is Article 
19, the relevance of which is clear beyond a doubt only in 
a single instance—the initial $48,500,000 assessed for ONUC 
in 1960. It is likely that half the membership of the United 
Nations will be in arrears on its ONUC obligations when 
the two-year limit of Article 19 takes effect. A degree of 
pressure may bring forth some payments before that time. 
If the program costs show signs of diminishing or coming 
to an end, some nations may be more willing to clear their 
accounts. But probably the Soviet Union, France, and a large 
number of others will continue to withhold their contribu- 


49 Ibid., p. 176. 
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tions. If they do, the question of invoking the sanctions of 
Article 19 will undoubtedly arise. 

Although the Charter makes the suspension of voting 
privileges automatic unless there is formal action to the con- 
trary by the Assembly, no procedures have been elaborated 
for implementating the rather vague wording of the Article. 
The Committee on Contributions reports each year on the 
countries that may be in danger of losing their vote by the 
time the Assembly convenes, but there the matter rests. The 
one instance when a state (Bolivia) missed the two-year 
deadline for payments, its delegation was not present when 
the first voting took place; thus the question of depriving 
it of voting privileges did not arise. By the time of the next 
vote, Bolivia had discharged its debts. 

Most of the specialized agencies have equivalents of Article 
19 in their Charters, and precedents for their invocation 
exist. For example, the ILO Director-General has standing 
orders to inform the General Conference of those states 
which have lost their voting privileges under Article 13 of 
the Statute, which extends to all organs of the ILO rather 
than only to the plenary body. Voting privileges can be 
temporarily restored, pending receipt of the arrears, by a 
two-thirds vote of the General Conference. With rare excep- 
tions, countries have not been given permission to retain 
voting privileges so long as they are in arrears. The first time 
IAEA’s Article 13a was tested, the Fourth (1960) General 
Conference voted (27 to none with 27 abstentions) to allow 
Cuba to retain its privileges for that session. However, when 
the delegation of Honduras appeared the following year, its 
Conference votes were not counted even though Honduras 
had paid a token $1 on its 1958 account. 

Assuming it is politically feasible, there are strong argu- 
ments in favor of invoking Article 19. First, the Assembly 
assessed part of the costs of the Congo Force as “binding 
legal obligations.”” Not to invoke any sanction would be to 
make a mockery of the Charter. Second, if confronted with 
the threat of Article 19, defaulting states might pay their 
assessments in order to avoid adverse publicity. Even the 
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Soviet Union might decide that its vote in the Assembly was 
of greater value than its intransigent attitude on the Con- 
go Force. Finally, enlightened self-interest might prompt the 
African, Latin American, Asian and Middle Eastern nations 
to honor their obligations. 

On the other hand, there is a powerful case to be made 
against the use of Article 19. The heart of the Soviet conten- 
tion is that the Assembly simply does not have the power to 
impose binding legal obligations as regards matters affecting 
peace and security. Many of the small nations have argued 
that an Assembly majority cannot impose its will on the 
minority, even in financial matters. Since a great number of 
the nations that have taken this position will be in arrears 
when the time comes to apply Article 19, it may be that this 
interpretation will prevail. It is even doubtful whether a 
majority could be mustered in the Assembly to request the 
International Court for an advisory opinion on this question. 
If it could, the Court might well uphold the Secretary- Gen- 
eral and advise that payment was mandatory, but its opinion 
would not, of course, have any binding effect. Second, and 
more important, the Soviet Union and other defaulting na- 
tions might simply decide to withdraw from the Organiza- 
tion. Indeed, the use of Article 19 might wreck the United 
Nations by depleting its membership. This danger makes 
the literal application of the Charter a formidable problem. 

On balance, a resort to Article 19 would probably create 
more problems than it would solve. In all likelihood, the 
shortfalls of UNEF and the Congo Force may have to be 
made good through a long-term loan from the United States 
to the Working Capital Fund. The negotiation of such a 
loan would be a highly sensitive issue since the impression 
must be avoided that the United States intends to dominate 
the Organization by “bailing out” its peace-keeping opera- 
tions. The initiative would have to come from the General 
Assembly, not from the United States. 

Very similar problems have been plaguing the fifteen- 
member working group appointed under Assembly Resolu- 
tion 1620 (XV) to construct a special assessment scale for 
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United Nations peace-keeping operations.* Most of the 
small nations have insisted that the major financial burden 
be borne by the great powers. Of these, France and the 
Soviet Union have evinced absolutely no interest; China 
has claimed incapacity to pay. Only the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and a few other Western nations have 
expressed willingness to contribute to some sort of Peace 

and Security Fund. 

In the light of these obstacles, can anything be done at all 
to strengthen the financial basis of the United Nations’ 
peace-keeping responsibilities? 

To return once more to UNEF and ONUC: The estab- 
lishment of the former was authorized by the General As- 
sembly without a single dissenting vote, but the vote on the 
initial financing resolution was 57 in favor, 8 opposed, and 
9 abstaining. The latter was set up by the Security Council 
without a negative vote, but the Assembly votes on financing 
the 1960 and 1961 costs were 46-17-24 and 54-15-23 respec- 
tively. Furthermore, 43 nations are in arrears on their UNEF 
assessments and 75 on their ONUC assessments for 1960; the 
respective figures for 1961 are 79 and 92. This indicates that 
a large number of even those nations which voted for the 
financial resolutions cannot be counted upon to make actual 
payment. 

As a result of this situation, several Asian countries have 
proposed that in cases in which emergency action of one of 
the principal United Nations organs has major financial 
implications, the initial resolution should contain a section 
clearly setting forth the terms under which the program 
would be financed. A vote for the resolution would thus 
carry with it a more direct commitment to help pay the bill. 

To link a peace-keeping operation to a payment plan is 
well worth exploring, but there are some problems to be 
kept in mind. The commitment to pay would still be unen- 
forceable. More important, it would probably be more dif- 
ficult under such conditions to get a peace-keeping resolu- 
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tion through the Assembly in the first place. In the mean- 
time, the crisis might get out of hand. The question must 
therefore be asked whether it is better to rush troops to a 
trouble spot and worry about payment later, or to make sure 
at the outset that the United Nations can pay its bills. 

All things considered, the prospects for strengthening the 
financial basis of United Nations peace-keeping operations 
are not auspicious in the present setting. The member states 
may well have to decide whether they want the Organization 
to engage in activities of the UNEF or ONUC type in the 
future. A sizable United States loan and a drastic cutback 
in the two Forces might alleviate the immediate financial 
crisis, but such stop-gap measures do not augur well for the 
long-term financial health and stability of the United Na- 
tions. 


Voluntary Contributions 


As regards the voluntary programs, there has been some 
discussion, noted earlier, concerning the possibility of inte- 
grating those with a broad membership base into the regular 
United Nations budget. For example, the Commission to 
Study the Organization of Peace (a private United States 
group) proposed in 1957 that the voluntary programs be 
consolidated under a “programmatic budget’”’ and be made 
a part of the assessed responsibilities of member states. De- 
spite the logic of this argument, any such consolidation is 
highly unlikely. As our previous analysis has shown, many 
states contribute to the assessed budgets and the voluntary 
programs in different ratios and would insist that the bud- 
gets be kept separate. Moreover, voluntary programs with 
only a local or regional impact, like UNRWA and the Congo 
Fund, would be even more difficult to consolidate. In all 
probability, the voluntary programs will continue their in- 
dependent financing indefinitely. 

The basic problem confronting the voluntary programs is 
to increase the funds available to them. Is there any way of 


51 Strengthening the United Nations (New York, Harper, 1957), pp. 258- 
259, 262. 
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increasing government contributions within the existing 
framework? The only instrument devised so far has been the 
General Assembly’s Negotiating Committee for Extra-Budg- 
etary Funds. The raison d’étre of this Committee is to per- 
suade governments to pledge more generous contributions 
to the voluntary programs. The major technique it has em- 
ployed is the device of publicity. 

The Assembly at its twelfth session introduced the pro- 
cedure of convening an ad hoc Committee of the Whole As- 
sembly for the announcement of pledges of voluntary con- 
tributions to the two United Nations refugee programs. This 
procedure, repeated annually, was first adopted at the sug- 
gestion of the Negotiating Committee in an attempt, through 
the increased publicity, to focus attention on the problem of 
refugees and thus to bring about an improvement in the 
financial support of these programs. The Negotiating Com- 
mittee has also recommended each year that, in order to en- 
sure maximum attendance, as much advance publicity as pos- 
sible be given to the pledging conferences and that they be 
scheduled at times when no other meetings are being held. 

It is difficult to assess the effectiveness of the Negotiating 
Committee. While it is true that pledges have risen in recent 
years, it is not likely that the Committee has exerted a major 
influence on the decisions of member states. In the last analy- 
sis, voluntary contributions are precisely what the term con- 
notes—voluntary. 


New Sources of Funds 


A brief word should be said at this juncture about a group 
of proposals that aim to strengthen the financial structure of 
the United Nations by providing the Organization with an 
income independent of the contributions of member states. 
All these recommendations have two things in common: 
their feasibility has not been carefully explored, and their 
adoption, in most instances, would require amendments to 
the Charter or major changes in the structure of the United 


52 See GAOR: 15th Sess., Annexes, Agenda item 55 (A/4623). 
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Nations. Yet some of these proposals have been in the air for 
several years and in the light of the continuing financial 
crisis merit renewed consideration. 

Before proceeding to the proposals themselves, we must 
recall that the United Nations already engages in several 
revenue-producing activities. These are the sale of stamps 
by the United Nations Postal Administration, the sale of 
United Nations publications and television services, the oper- 
ation of the Gift Shop, guided tours for visitors, and income 
from investments. To be sure, the net income derived from 
these activities amounts to little more than $2,000,000—less 
than 4 per cent of the regular budget. This is not questioned 
by governments, since the activities would not exist as sources 
of revenue were it not for the existence of the United Nations 
itself. Nevertheless, these activities have established the prin- 
ciple that the United Nations can have independent sources 
of revenue. All the following proposals are based on the 
assumption that this principle can be greatly extended. 

First and least complicated, there is a group of suggestions 
envisaging modest increments in the existing independent 
income. For example, charges might be made for special 
services, such as the preparation, on request, of a paper on 
a given subject based on data in United Nations files, or 
the issuance of international health certificates through 
WHO, or even international radio licenses through ITU. 
At the present time, under the “Funds in Trust” arrange- 
ment, governments turn over funds to the Technical As- 
sistance Board to recruit experts for purposes which cannot 
be encompassed in the Expanded Programme. A service 
charge might well be made for such activities, just as the 
International Bank charges interest rates on its funds. 

A somewhat more ambitious proposal was advanced in 
1957 by the Commission to Study the Organization of Peace, 
which noted that there were a number of public services 
now provided by national governments that were interna- 
tional in character. The Commission suggested that 
it might be feasible to allow the United Nations to share a small 
part of the fees or excises for international mail or passports 
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or visas—on the rationale that the United Nations helps to 
maintain a world of peaceful communication, trade, and travel. 
A fraction of the tolls levied upon an international waterway 
would be another possible source of revenue for the United 
Nations in this category.* 

Only in one instance has the United Nations come close to 
this type of activity. It raised the funds for clearing the Suez 
Canal by levying a tax on shipping through the Canal. This 
was an emergency operation, however, and one unlikely to 
be soon repeated. Moreover, any tax imposed on private in- 
ternational carriers would run into vigorous opposition. 
There is also the question of whether such a toll would be 
fair. It may be argued that, after all, the United Nations 
helps to maintain a peaceful world just as much for those 
people who choose not to engage in international communi- 
cation, commerce, or travel as for those who do. Hence, they 
too ought to be taxed. Alternatively, one might advocate 
that governments allocate in advance a proportion of their 
tax collections to the United Nations; although probably un- 
feasible politically, and difficult to work out in practice, this 
could bring considerably larger sums to the international 
organization. All proposals that envision working through 
established governmental collection machinery have the vir- 
tue that, if put into effect, they could be administered almost 
automatically. 

Turning over to the United Nations licensing rights in 
certain as yet unexploited areas is an even bolder proposal. 
Antarctica, outer space, and the sea-beds beneath interna- 
tional waters have been suggested as being appropriately in- 
ternational. Even if goyernments were willing to forgo any 
existing or potential claims in these areas, however, the 
United Nations would be faced with many problems, for it 
would be required to make politically charged decisions al- 
most daily vis-a-vis both governments and private interests. 

Perhaps most ambitious of all are such suggestions as that 
of the Commission to Study the Organization of Peace that 
the United Nations itself be permitted to exploit the po- 
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tentialities of the sea-bed and Antarctica. This would involve 
unprecedented grants of property rights and would certainly 
require considerable capital investment from sources which 
are not made clear and on which there might be only mar- 
ginal returns. Before such a proposal could be evaluated in 
any meaningful fashion, there would certainly have to be a 
careful exploratory study of the resources themselves. In any 
event, the self-limitations by governments that would be re- 
quired to effect such a proposal may be so great as to make 
it almost as visionary as proposals that the United Nations 
be allowed to establish taxes without the intervention of 
governments. 

The best-known proposal of this last sort has been ad- 
vanced by Grenville Clark and Louis B. Sohn, whose 
scheme is predicated on successful disarmament and con- 
sequent savings in domestic budgets. The authors propose a 
system under which the United Nations would assign annual 
revenue quotas, not to exceed a total of 2 per cent of esti- 
mated gross world product, to the “people of each member 
state.” These quotas would be collected and enforced through 
regular governmental machinery to avoid creating an elabo- 
rate new bureaucracy, but they would be kept distinct from 
and would, in fact, replace some national taxes. Which spe- 
cific national taxes were to be replaced would be left to the 
choice of governments, provided the totals involved were 
large enough to fill the assigned quota. The monies collected 
would be turned over to a United Nations fiscal office estab- 
lished in each member state. The authors also proposed 
United Nations borrowing powers up to 5 per cent of gross 
world product. 

It is readily apparent that the Clark-Sohn proposal and 
others hoping to invest the United Nations with taxing or 
borrowing powers, even indirectly, are premature. Quite 
apart from the fact that nations have regarded the area of 
taxation as exclusively within their national jurisdiction, 
there are other questions which must be raised. Would not 


54 World Peace Through World Law, 2nd ed., rev. (Cambridge, Harvard 
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a United Nations tax cause resentment among people and 
lose support for the world organization? Could agreement 
be found on equitable criteria of taxation for the people of 
countries in varying circumstances? What, if anything, can 
be done about states which refuse to cooperate? 


The Politics of Financing 


On surveying the proposals for strengthening the United 
Nations financial structure, one is impressed by the number 
and tenacity of the obstacles. In the words of one scholar, 
“the critical weakness of existing proposals is that they re- 
quire for adoption conditions within the United Nations 
which do not prevail at this stage of the Organization’s de- 
velopment.” The common denominator of all these obsta- 
cles is, of course, the issue of national sovereignty. Nations 
are most reluctant to supply the United Nations with greater 
revenues, let alone an independent income. They want to be 
in a position to withhold their financial support in the event 
that they disapprove of what the Organization is doing. To 
relinquish a measure of control over United Nations purse 
strings would be to relinquish a measure of control over 
United Nations programs. Some member states do not yield 
an inch on this point, others are willing to take a first step, 
and a few have already made a beginning. These differing 
conceptions of what constitutes the national interest may 
well hold the key to the financial future of the Organization. 

The politics of United Nations financing confronts each 
nation with its own peculiar dilemma which it must attempt 
to resolve in accordance with the dictates of its national 
interest. 

The fiscal policy of the United States has vacillated be- 
tween two different views as to what constitutes the meaning 
of the United Nations to the United States national interest. 
At times the United States has viewed the Organization as 
a vehicle for the furtherance of its own interests, in very 


55 Calvin J. Nichols, “Financing the United Nations: Problems and Pros- 
pects” (Cambridge, M.I.T. Center for International Studies, 1961), p. 28. 
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much the same manner as it has tended to view its alliances. 
But at other times—and this has been no less prominent— 
the United States has perceived the United Nations as a 
neutral mediator in the East-West and in the colonial and 
anti-colonial struggles. 

As the richest nation and the largest donor country, the 
United States could dominate the finances of the United 
Nations without much difficulty. Indeed, it does this already 
to a considerable extent. The complete dependence of 
UNKRA upon United States support was a case in point. 
Here the United Nations clearly became a vehicle for United 
States interests. On the other hand, the United States tends 
to be inhibited by its conception of the world organization 
as neutral ground. Take, for instance, its reluctance to “bail 
out” the Congo operation or the insistence that its contribu- 
tion to EPTA and the Special Fund must not exceed 40 per 
cent of the total. Such a course seems to be dictated not only 
by fears of being made the financial goat, but by a genuine 
conviction that the United States national interest would 
not be furthered by a policy of fiscal domination. 

The United States had no problem in reconciling these 
two conceptions in the case of the two peace-keeping activi- 
ties in the Middle East and the Congo. Both these activities 
coincided with United States interest in preventing any uni- 
lateral intervention by a great power; both UNEF and 
ONUC were operations that specifically excluded the great 
powers. Thus, the ideal of a neutral international organiza- 
tion, too, was fulfilled. The United States has never been 
tested in a situation in which it might be called upon to 
take a stand on a United Nations peace-keeping operation 
that it might define as inimical to its national interest. 
Would the United States, for example, be willing to pay its 
assessed share of a Peace Force dispatched by the General 
Assembly to shore up the revolutionary government of Fidel 
Castro in Cuba? 

In only one instance did the United States government 
face a direct fiscal conflict between its two views of the 
United Nations. In June 1961 the Governing Council of the 
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Special Fund debated the merits of forty-two projects in 
thirty-six countries. One of these was a five-year development 
program in Cuba for which over $1,000,000 was to be al- 
located. Washington was deeply divided on this issue. Many 
members of the executive branch favored the “neutral 
ground” concept and were ready to vote for the Cuban proj- 
ect, hoping to keep the cold war out of economic develop- 
ment programs. But heavy pressure on the Congress finally 
resulted in a negative attitude. The United States found 
itself in the embarrassing situation of being the sole opponent 
of the Cuban project. The United States delegate justified his 
opposition by declaring that the unstable economic condi- 
tions in Cuba made the project a bad risk. But the fact that 
the United States had voted for a comparable project in the 
Republic of Korea in the wake of a military coup d’état was 
not lost upon the other delegates on the Fund’s Governing 
Council. 

This story should not be construed as a criticism of United 
States fiscal policy. It does point out, however, an extreme 
ambivalence in the United States view of the United Na- 
tions. And when the chips are down, the pressure to employ 
the United Nations as a vehicle of United States interest 
becomes very difficult to resist. 

The Soviet attitude has the virtue of consistency, but little 
else. Its minority position in the United Nations had led it 
to view with growing uneasiness the shift from the Security 
Council, where it has a veto, to the General Assembly. Recent 
events, particularly United Nations action in the Congo, 
have confirmed its fears that the Organization can and will 
act on occasion despite violent Soviet opposition. Participa- 
tion in economic development programs, however, presents 
the USSR with a different kind of problem since abstention 
would leave an appealing field to the Western powers. Thus 
the Soviet Union has seen its national interest in the making 
of small contributions to the economic development pro- 
grams. The amounts contributed are too small to constitute 
a drain, but large enough to give the Soviet Union a voice 
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in the administration of most of the voluntary programs. 
And since these are aimed largely at the uncommitted coun- 
tries, the Soviet Union considers its participation of great 
importance. 

The new nations face their own unique dilemma in the 
determination of fiscal policy. As far as the peace-keeping 
operations are concerned, they are ambivalent. On the one 
hand, they consider UNEF and ONUC of great value since, 
after all, “it could happen here.” Many regard the sealing 
off of their countries from the East-West struggle as central 
to their national interest. But, on the other hand, they can 
ill afford the relatively large expense of such sealing-off 
operations. No such ambivalence exists in their view of the 
voluntary programs. These are clearly intended for their 
benefit and the policy of many of the new nations to pay a 
larger proportion of funds to the economic development pro- 
grams than to the assessed regular budget is merely a recog- 
nition of this fact. 

The above analysis demonstrates that the national interest 
of all member states dictates a policy of fiscal caution. This 
caution is manifest in varying degrees: relatively mild in the 
case of the United States and the Western nations; far more 
pronounced in the policies of the new and uncommitted 
nations; and so intense in the case of the Soviet Union and 
other East European countries as to result in an attitude of 
downright miserliness. 

These varying degrees of national penury toward the world 
organization stem from the fact that nations are reluctant 
to make the United Nations the primary vehicle of their na- 
tional policies. Thus they are unwilling to invest heavily in 
it and this lack of financial support, of course, tends to rele- 
gate the Organization to even greater neglect. It may be 
difficult to break out of this circular predicament. 

There may also be another, more unconscious reason for 
the attitude of national miserliness that shows through every- 
where. If the Organization were to become too effective, 
popular loyalties might in the long run tend to be trans- 
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ferred to the United Nations, perhaps at the expense of na- 
tional loyalties. In a way, then, asking nations to finance a 
major expansion of United Nations activities might be ask- 
ing them to finance their own obsolescence. 

In the last analysis, the problem of financing the United 
Nations is not a problem of financing at all, but a problem 
of building world community. The difficulties which plague 
the financial structure of the Organization are only symp- 
toms of the great ideological and political rifts which divide 
the contemporary international scene. The quest for techni- 
cal formulae and fiscal remedies will probably not succeed 
unless it is preceded by more fundamental political accom- 
modation. Such accommodation must await a greater degree 
of harmony among the differing conceptions of what member 
states want the United Nations to be: a conference forum 
with no executive or legislative powers—which is the goal 
of those wishing to ‘walk backwards into the future’; an 
organization with very limited and carefully circumscribed 
executive powers—which, with variations, is the view of 
most member states; or an organization of increasing inde- 
pendence and authority—more than the mere sum total of 
its parts—which was the aim of the late Secretary-General. 


56 For discussion of this point, see Singer, Financing International Organi- 
zation, op. cit., p. 178. 
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